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NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 
BOSTON, MARCH 2, 1911 Tear, Cents 


Number 
«VOL, LEXI.) whole No. 1819. 


NATURE STUDY BY GRADES 


By HORACE H. CUMMINGS, B.S., Formerly Supervisor of Nature 
Study, State Normal School, University of Utah, : 


Vol. 1. Teachers’ Beok for Primary Grades $0.90 


Vol, Il. Textbook for Lower Grammar Grades - - - - = - 60 
Vol. Ill, Textbeok for Higher Grammar Grades - - - . - - .75 


other textbooks upon 
Nature Study, this series pre- 
sents definite work in each grade 
for both city and rural schools, and 
is not confined to the consideration 
of animal and plant life. Its scope, 
on the contrary, is practically un- 
limited, its aim. being to bring the 
pupil into contact with the objects 
of his home and school environment, 
and through careful observation of 
these, to lead him to discover the 
principles by which nature is gov- 
erned and to understand more 
clearly how these principles may be 
used to serve man’s needs, Some 
physical experience — observing, 
handling, or experimenting with an 
object— before its abstract consider- 
ation—is the keynote of all three 
volumes of the series. 
Field lessons, excursions, and 
visits to places of industry are 


planned for, where operations of 
nature or occupations of man may 
be studied first hand. In order that 
the pupil may derive all the benefit 
possible from direct investigation, 
the text throughout the series is 
presented in the form of questions, 
each question depending either 
upon the knowledge the pupil has 
already accumulated or upon his 
power of observation, thus helping 
him to build up for himself the best 
foundation for rational interpreta- 
tion and to develop his sense per- 
ception. 


Such illustrations asare used are 
included purely for practical purposes 
—either to explain the construction 
and use of apparatus or to show some 
phenomenon or condition in nature 
not likely to be seen by the pupils 
living in cities, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


MR. TAFT AND RECIPROCITY. 


Mr. Taft has not left his intentions 
regarding the Canadian _ reciprocity 
agreement uncertain. If the Senate 
does not pass the bill giving effect to 
the treaty, he will convene the next 
Congress in special session soon 
after this one has completed its 
work. He holds that otherwise he 
would not be keeping his promise to 
de everything in his power to fur- 
ther the adoption of the agreement. 
On the other hand, if the next Con- 
gress, with a House controlled by 
the Democrats and a Senate much 
more nearly Democratic than that of 
the present Congress, makes use of 
the reciprocity bill as a vehicle for 
amendments destructive of the pro- 


tective policy, the President will: 


make use of the veto power. 
WHAT THE “VETO BILL” IS. 


Now that the “veto bill” has been 
introduced in the new House of 
Commons, and is to hold the right of 
way until the Easter recess, it will 
be profitable to consider briefly what 
the measure - provides for. Its in- 
tent is to abridge the veto power of 
the House of Lords. It does this in 
two ways. It provides that the 
House of Lords shall have no power 
either to amend or to reject any 
money bill, by which is meant any 
bill dealing with taxation, appropri- 
ations, loans, etc., and it leaves it to 
the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons to determine what bills are 
money bills solely. Then, as to bills 
other than money bills, it reduces the 
veto power of the Lords to a sort of 
suspensory veto lasting for only 
two years. That is to say, if the 
Commons pass a bill three times In 
succession, and the Lords reject It 
each time, it is to become law in 


‘spite of the action of the Lords, pro- 


vided that two years have elapsed 
between the introduction of the bill 
and its third rejection. 


OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE 
BILL. 


Another feature of the bill is a sec-' 


tion which reduces the term of a 
Parliament from seven years, the 
present limit, to five years. This 1s 
with a view to obtaining more fre- 
quent expression of the popular will. 
Another feature is the hint contained 
in the preamble that the government 
intends to propose a change from the 
hereditary to an elective basis for 
the House of Lords. No doubt ex- 
ists as to the power of the govern- 
ment to. get this bill through the 
House of Commons. What the 
Lords will do with it is another mat- 
ter. If no way of compromise 
opens, and the Lords reject the bill, 
there seems to be no doubt that Mr. 
Asquith will present the situation to 
the King and ask the creation of 
four or five hundred Liberal peers, 
in order to secure the approval of 
the Lords. All this would make an 
unhappy tangle for the coronation 
year. 


HOME RULE FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. Asquith has cheered his Irish 
allies and has further enraged his 
aionist opponents by making a defi- 
nite promise that the question of 
self-government for Ireland shall be 
taken up as soon as the “veto bill” 
is disposed of. By self-government 


is meant the creation of an _ Irish 
Parliament, and an Irish executive 
responsible thereto, to deal with ex- 
clusively Irish questions,—the  su- 
premacy of the British Parliament 
being maintained unimpaired. The 
details of the plan are not made pub- 
lic,—perhaps they have not been for- 
mulated: but it is conceivable that a 
plan might be devised, corresponding 
to that by which the American states 
are held together in the Union, or 
that by which the German states are 
federated in the Empire, which 
would not turn the British govern- 
ment upside down. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


To the calamities of famine and 
pestilence from which China is suf- 
fering, there has recently been added 
the menace of war. Russia, charg- 
ing China with repeated violations of 
the treaty of 1881, conceding to her 
certain trade privileges in Mongolia 
and special rights in the province of 
Ili, in Chinese Turkestan, presented 
China with an ultimatum, and with- 
out delaying for a reply, started a 
military force toward the disputed 
region. At the same time, she served 
formal notice upon the governments 
of Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many of her intentions. It had been 
known for some time that there was 
a smouldering controversy between 
Russia and China over the provisions 
of this treaty, but the sudden  vio- 
lence of Russia took the world by 
surprise. Her action had the ap- 
pearance of an attempt to take her 
adversary at a disadvantage, and If 
she had carried out her intentions it 
would have been pretty hard to jus- 
tify her conduct before the public 
opinion of the world. Happily for 
once the Chinese foreign office. dla 
not procrastinate, and the reply 
which it sent to- Russia was so far 
weatisfactory that the Russian goy- 
ernment has abandoned, for the pres- 
ent at all events, its attempt at 
coercion. 


TO SAVE THE FORESTS. 


The Senate has at last given its 
sanction, and by an overwhelming 
majority, to the Weeks Appalachian 
forest reservation bill which the 
House passed last spring. Under 
this bill, it will be possible to check 
the destruction of the forests in the 
White mountains and in the south- 
ern Appalachian region. The bill 
does not, in express terms, provide 
for this; but it creates a commission 
with power to authorize the secre- 
tary of agriculture, with the consent 
of the states fh which the land lies, 
to buy and reserve forest lands for 
the protection of water courses, pre- 
vided that the United States gev-~ 
logical survey has declared such a 
proceeding necessary; and it makes 
available for this purpose.the sum of 
$2,000,000 a year until 1915. 


HOW THE LAND SYSTEM 
WORKS. 


That the laws originally enacted 
for the purpose of aiding bona-fide 
settlers to acquire homesteads are 
being so perverted as to put lands 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars 
into the hands -of unscrupulous 
speculators is made clear enough in 
the report on the lumber industry of 
the United States, made by Herbert 
Knox Smith, commissioner of corpo- 
rations. Mr. Smith reports that, of 
795,000 acres eliminated from the 
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Olympic national forest in 1900 ant 
1901, on the ground that the land 
was chiefly valuable for agriculture 
and that the settlement of the coun- 
try was being retarded, 523,720 
acres passed ultimately into the 
hands of owners who are holding it. 
for purposes of timber speculation. 
Three companies and two individ- 
uals own over 178,000 acres. On 
timbered homestead claims on this 
eliminated area, held by one hundred 
settlers, the total area under actuat 
cultivation is only 570 acres, or ar 
average of 5.7 acres per settler. 


LOCAL OPTION IN ALABAMA. 


The latest indication of a reaction 
against the extreme of state-wide 
prohibition in the South is the adop- 
tion by the Alabama legislature of a 
county local-option bill. The  bilt 
goes no further than to establish the 
county as the unit in wet and dry 
elections. It remains to enact sepa- 
rate statutes under which arrange- 
ments may be made for the county 
elections upon the question, and until 
this is done apparently the “go-as- 
you-please” system will prevail, and, 
with prohibition repealed, and locat 
option not yet effective, the state will 
be “‘wide-open.”’ 


4 


He Saved the School Lands. 


“Mighty few of us ever have 
statues erected to our memory, even 
when we're dead. One is now being 
chiseled from the marble as_ the 
tribute of a grateful state to a citi- 
zen still alive. 

“He saved the school lands.” 

That is the inscription on the base 
of a full length statue of William H. 
H. Beadle—a school teacher. 


BEADLE IS FAR-SIGHTED. 


Beadle is seventy-two now. He 
was a brevet brigadier-general of the 
Civil war when he went to Dakota 
as surveyor-general thirty years ago. 
He got in the way of the political 
ring by aspiring to be territoriat 
delegate and possible future senator 
from the new state of South Dakota 
when it should be created. So they 
shelved him, as superintendent: of 
public instruction, at a salary of 
$50 a month. 

But Beadle saw his chance and 
took it. He aroused such a popular 
demand that when the time came 
for writing the new state constitu- 
tion he forced into it a _ provision 
making it unlawful to dispose of any 
school lands for less than $10 per 
acre. Since that time lands in 
South Dakota have risen enormously 
school lands during the last year was 
in value. The average per acre of 
$50.40, instead of $10. There are 
over 2,500,000 acres still to be sold, 
and when all are gone the state will! 
have realized a sum _ considerably 
larger than a hundred million dollars 
for its educational fund.—Hduca- 
tional Press Bulletin. 


How long will it be before the 
phrase “bird’s-eye view” .is sup- 
planted by the phrase, “aviator’s 
view’ ?—Somerville Journal. 


> 


Extract from a young lady’s letter 
from Venice:— 

“Last night I lay in a gondola in 
the Grand canal, drinking it all in, 
and life nerer seemed so full be- 
fore.” jincott’s. 
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‘TWO NEW 


“Record Breaking” Malden 
THE SUMMERS READERS | | Commercial School 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully [ustrated from Original Drawings Educationally the Strongest Business 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS School in New England. 


A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any series 
of a readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, 
in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher's Manval 
St daily lessons worked out in detail for the guidance of , 
he teacher. Trains young men and women to be thorough 


PRIMER SECOND READER . .. 42c- Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 
FIRST READER . 36c, MANUAL . . . . + 50c 
Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 


GOO DWI N °S ae) U RSE | N trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
SEW] NG ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 


ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 


attractive salaries. 


A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and practical 
Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustrated, for pu- 

ils and teachers. 

ou can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in your 
schools, whether you employ a special supervisor of Domestic Write, call or telephone for further information. 
Science or not, and at a minimum of expense. Tissue paper 
patterns accempany Books II. and IIL., free. 

BOOK I, 50c. BOOK Il, 60c, BOOK Ill, 60c. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 
Filth Avedon NEW YORK CITY MALDEN, MASS, 


To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education 


Are you looking for Teachers of Music, 
Drawing or any Special Subjects taught 
in Public Schools? If so, here are 
some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. 


To these facts, in connection with our strong 
Faculty and the thorough training we give, 
we owe oursuccess. Several large buildings 
are devoted exclusively to school work. 
Our equipmentis modern and complete, 
the Faculty competent, and the practical 

basis upon which the school is run is 
recognized by educatorsevery where. 


TheThomas Normal Training 
For more than twenty years we have Music;Dr awing, Domestic We invite correspondence from 
made a specialty of training young Superintendents of Schools and 


men and women to teach these cience, Domestic Art, Man of Education. Catalogue and 
subjects. Our graduates are teaching in at vathHInNG ; information will be furnished on 
every state in the country, and they are ual Training,Physical application. Address 

in great demand. All our courses are de- Trainin al , THE SECRETARY, 

signed especially for Public School work. ies g. 3020 North Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Mich. 


A GOOD ARTICLE BECOMES ITS OWN ADVERTISER 
TO A LARGE DEGREE—Ad. Sense. 


ERHAPS this accounts for the fact that we are selling to the 
public schools of this country more DIXON’S PENCILS 
than ever before. If you have been reading the Dixon Ad- 

vertisements you may have wondered why we spent so much time 
and money in talking about such a little thing as a lead pencil. 
Now, if you will send us 16c in stamps we will send you a pack- 
age of pencils that will give you the ocular proof that a product 
to be successfully advertised must possess merit. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Some Interesting Supplementary Read- 
ing in the “Once Upon a Time” Series 
Each volume, 40 cents. 


Aaurud’s Lisbeth Longfrock (Poulsson) 
The story centers about the life of a little 
peasant girl on a Norwegian farm. 


Chandler’s In the Reign of Coyote (Chandler) 
The folklore of the Pacific coast as told by 
Indians offered in story form for children. 


Collodi’s Pinocchio (Cramp) 

The best known and best loved of all the won- 
der stories of Italian literature is here made equally 
fascinating to American children. 


Spyri’s Moni the Goat Boy (Kunz) 

Children who love “ Heidi’’ will be glad to 
read this book by the same author, containing 
**Moni the Goat Boy,’’ ‘‘ Without a Friend” and 
“The Little Runaway.” 


Laboulaye’s Abdallah—The Quest of the Four Leaved 
Clover (Field) 


JUST PUBLISHED 
This enchanting story of the Arabian desert is told with all 
the color and spirit of the free, wild life of the Arab,both in 
the desert and in the city bazaars. 


Ginn and Company 


PUBLISHERS 1, = 
29 Beacon Street, 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


New-World Spellers 


By Julia H. Wohlfarth, formerly principal of Horace 
Mann Elementary School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Lillian E. Rogers, teacher in Horace 
Mann Elementary School, A series distinguished 
by its definite developing and fixing of the habit of 
correct spelling and by its great variety of interest- 
ing devices for teaching how to spell. 


New World Speller: Grades | and 2 


Illustrated in color. vi + 96 pages. List price, 26 cents; 
mailing price, 30cents. Teaches the right spelling habits 
from the start; trains the child to know the sound ele- 
ments in words. 


New World Speller: Grades 3, 4, and 5 


Illustrated. viii +96 pages. List price, 20 cents; maili 
price, 24 cents. Definite directions for study force bo 
pupil and teacher to a rational study of werds based on 
correct pedagogical principles. Trains the pupil to use 
the dictionary. 


New World Speller: Grades 6, 7, and 8 


Illustrated. viii+ 96 pages. List price, 20 cents; as 
price, 24 cents. Sends the pupils into business or hi 

school (1) equipped to pees accurately the essential vocab- 
ularies and (2) trained in the spelling habit, 7. ¢. ability to 
recognize instantly and master the blunder spots in words. 


New World Speller: Briefer Course 


Grades 3 to 8 slightly abridged, in one volume. IlJus- 

trated. 160 pages. List price, 25 cents; mailing price, 

30 cents, 
New-World Speller: Grades 1 and 2 and New- World 
Speller: Briefer Course constitute a two-book series. 
The Briefer Course alone may be used where schools 
desire to begin Soper in the third grade, using one 
book only. New-World Speller: Grades 1 and 2, with 
Grades 3, 4, and 5, and Grades 6, 7, and 8, constitute 
the regular and complete three-book course. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book.on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 


SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


702 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, New York 


Any Underwood 
Operator 


knows why the majority of Commercial Schools 
throughout the country teach the UNDERWOOD. 
Any Underwood operator.can tell you why the ma- 
jority of typewriters in the majority of Commercial 
Schools throughout the country are UNDER- 
WOODS. 

| Any Underwood operator can tell you that the 
BEST positions in the business world are UNDER- 
WOOD positions. 

Any Underwood operator will tell you that 
UNDERWOOD operators are always in demand. 


Ask any Underwood operator or write 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


241 Broadway 


New York 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR, 


A MEN’S NORMAL SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
AND MODEL RURAL SCHOOL. 

I never spend a day at the normal school at 
Kirksville, Mo., without a thrill of pride in the 
fact that there is at least one normal school in 
which there are many men studying for the teach- 
ing profession. When there recently the enroll- 
ment was 46 per cent. men. For the entire year 
it was 42 per cent. last year. 


All normal schools in Missouri have greatly ad- 
vanced in the scholastic and professional world in 
recent years, as has the entire state. Nowhere 
has the advancement been more ardent and sane 
than in Missouri. 

One of the attractive phases of normal school 
life at Kirksville is the agricultural feature. 
They have a genuine farm of sixty acres, where 
the farming is the real thing, and the teaching of 


SCHOOL GARDEN, 


There is a reason. President John R. Kirk 
attracts them by many features of the work. 
There is nothing effeminate in the program or in 
the environment. There is virility in every phase 
of the work. 

The young men who graduate go out to do 
noble and manly work. Of the five men who 
graduated from the college course in June one is 
principal of a high school in a prominent city in 
the Pacific Northwest, two are superintend- 
ents of prominent cities, and the others have 
equally good positions. 

President Kirk has kept in such. close touch 
with school authorities that in the northeast 
portion of the state rural schools are- paying men 
frequently $85 a month. 

There is no difficulty in getting men students 
if they can get good salaries when through, 

Such a demonstration as this is worth more 
than a ton of resolutions about employing more 
men teachers. 


agriculture is by the keenest agricultural experts. 
Their graduates can teach true farming, and not 
merely what the books say about it. 

Scholarship standards are nowhere higher than 
here, but no one is denied admission on a mere 
technicality... A book could be written on the 
glorious achievements of students whose enroll- 
ment did not follow strictly conventional lines. 

All sciences are taught from the latest univer 


‘sity standards. Mathematics is nowhere better 


taught. Library teaching is nowhere as_ well 
taught, if I am any judge. Students in the college 
grades are given a library course, so that. they 
may know how to use a library, and how to run 
a school library on modern lines if opportunity 
offers. No subject is weak if Mr. Kirk knows it. 

But the star act at Kirksville is the model rural 
school. We have previously spoken of the plant, 
but it has been so greatly improved that we must 
tell the story all over again. 

The floor plans and pictures which we present 
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with this article will tell their own 
story if the reader will — them 
carefully. 

In. the basement is a stormy-day 
playroom; an equipment for teach- 
ing laundering, with an inexpensive 
artificial drying-room; an adjustable 
furnace, adequate for perfect heating 
of the building in all weather; an 
electric plant for the lighting of the 
building for evening neighborhood 
use, for pumping water for flush 
closets, hot and cold water in lava- 
tories, and for shower baths and the 
running of the stereopticon. 

On the main floor is the school- 
room, equipped with an electric 
stereopticon, a rural telephone con- 
nected with every home represented 
in the school as well as with the 
long-distance system. The library is 
an important feature. 

There are two outside doors, on dif- 
ferent sides of the building, connecting 
with vestibules, from each of which are 
the toilet and lavatory rooms for boys 
and girls respectively. The . flush 
closets even cannot be heard anywhere 
in the building. There is hot and cold 
water in the bowl, liquid soap, and 
paper towels. Each lavatory has 
shower-bath appointments. 

But the attic is the gem. Space 
wasted elsewhere is eminently useful 
here. Two windows in each end pro- 
vide for good draughts on warm days. 
Horizontal windows, 12 inches x 8 feet, 
on either side provide adequate light on 
the darkest day. Here are the equip- 
ments for industrial work and for do- 
mestic science. 

This one-room school building, with 
everything that an up-to-date city build- 
ing has, can be built for $2,000. 

The children are all transported. 
The school owns the barge, and who- 
ever has the contract for transporting 
the children provides horses and driver, 
and is paid by the day. Any failure to 
be on time loses pay for the day. He 
is under contract to use four horses 
when the traveling is bad. 

Every child provides himself with a 
warm blanket or quilt and a foot stove 
Or warm soapstone. The children are 
seated in the barge in the order in 
which they get in and get out, so that 
there can be no discussion as to seats 
and passing other children. 

It is needless to say that, however 
perfect the condition and equipment, 
these do not make the school. It took 
some time to find the teacher pre-emi- 
nent for such work, but she has been 
found in the person of Mrs. Marie Tur- 
ner Harvey, whose childhood was spent 
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on.a farm; the first five years of whose. school life 
were spent in a one-room school in Missouri, and 
whose first efforts at teaching were made in a rural 
school where conditions were typical, where she 
remained during five successive terms working at 
its problems with the enthusiasm and courage of 
youth, problems that were not peculiar to that 
little country school, but characteristic of the 
isolated one-room school to-day. From that 


time she has had occasion to observe its strig- } 


gies, its lagging, its inefficiency, but has lost 
none of that first faith in the possibilities and 
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chief modifications and adjustments must neces- 
sarily be found in the combinations, alternations, 
and eliminations of certain topics in order to 
economize the time of the teacher of all grades. 
Having had a fundamental course of six years 
that is both cultural and industrial, that retains . 
the educational materials confirmed by long use, 
while introducing the best of the new, the ad- 
vanced grades should be given work differenti- 
ated to jsome €xtent,according to sex and ac- 
cording ‘to their future vocational life. At this 
stage of growth the children begin to have a de- 


READY TO RIDE HOME. 


tights of the country school; and it would be 
difficult to convey the satisfaction that she feels 
in noting that the country at large has awakened 
to its importance. 

Since then Mrs. Harvey has had the highest 
scholastic advantages, teaching with eminent suc- 
cess in a state normal school, but she returns to 
this work with keen relish for the solution of the 
problems of the one-room school. 

Mts. Harvey insists that the curriculum of the 
model rural school for the first six years does not 
differ in aim from that of the best contemporary 
elementary school of any municipality. The 


PUTTING THE SCHOOL GARDEN INTO WINTER QUARTERS. 


sire to be identified with the world’s work, and | 
so an interest in the industries and economics 
begins to develop. Since agricultural pursuits 
are nearest at hand and hence best known, the 
farm industries should receive special emphasis 
and constitute the point of departure, in order to 
better understand the complicated life outside 
of the farm, as well as to accomplish the more im- 
portant task of cultivating faith in agricultural 
pursuits. In order to have this necessary faith, 
the rural children must be taught that in living 
a successful country life there is “a chance to use 
brains and to develop talent and to utilize educa- 
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tion.” To attain greatest success on the farm, one 
must know the principles of production and farm 
management, and the economic laws to which 
agricultural industry is subject. 

This kind of a course of study fulfills the desire 
not only of boys and girls who expect to be 
farmers or keepers of farm homes, but also seeks 
to prepare the boy or girl who may hear the call 
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to life work outside the farm, because it is at once 
cultural and preparatory for differentiated work. 
In such case the emphasis placed upon farm life 
is useful in the interpretation of all American life. 
“No one can have a full appreciation of the social 
and industrial life of the American people who is 
ignorant of the agricultural status,” because farm- 
ing is the largest single industrial interest. 


\ 


WHERE HIGH SCHOOLS FAIL. . 


BY CHARLES K. BOLTON, 
. Librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. 


To-day our educational system calls for a 
unified and graded course of instruction, begin- 
ning with the first year in the high school and cov-. 


ering eight years to the end of the senior year in 


college. Just as one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, so this subjugation of secondary 
education to the college, while satisfactory to the 
private preparatory school, is a blight upon the 
high school system of Massachusetts. The argu- 
ment has been advanced that if boys cannot at- 
tend private schools in order to enter college, 
the chief function of our high schools must be to 
furnish identical education at public expense. 
What has been the result? Nine boys out of 
every ten have been unwisely instructed at the 


N high school in order that one boy may be fitted 


to pass the uniform entrance examinations for 
college. But this is not the only evil result. Our 
high schools have gradually been given over al- 


.) most exclusively to the training of girls, while the 


boys, discontented with the subjects offered, have 


\ gone to work at an age when they were insuffi- 


ciently educated for the higher walks of life. 
What this means is evident from the fact that no 
man or woman lacking the equivalent of a high 
school education ever appears in such a work of 
biographical reference as ‘“Who’s Who in 
America.” Their field of usefulness is very 
limited. 

In order to meet this situation wealthy ‘cities 
and towns are adding to the school equipment 
manual training classes or separate schools for 
technical instruction. In the poorer and more re- 
mote districts the same dreary college prepara- 
tory curriculum goes on until the rebellious tax- 
payers refuse to support high schools. « 

To-day the private fitting school has forced 
the public high school from its proper function of 
educating all the boys and girls of its neighbor- 
hood in those subjects that are needed for the 
life into which they have been born. The col- 
lege, ever partial to the private fitting school, has 
been accustomed to plead in extenuation that the 
boy cannot reach the wider outlook, cannot be 
given an opportunity to use his powers to their 
utmost, unless he is so educated in the high 
school that he may, if he chooses, pass the pre- 
scribed examinations for entrance to college. 
The many have been sacrificed to the few, and the 
college, successfully defending this thesis, has 


been permitted to fix the requirements for en- 


trance. 
If our high school is to regain its usefulness 


and popularity, it must, above all things, minister 
successfully to those who pay the taxes. In 
other words, it must teach what its community 
_needs and has a right to demand; and if its boys 
and girls do their tasks well, if they master what 


_ p good local high school offers, they ought to be 


admitted to college on this preparation. 

But what are we to consider “good” in high 
schools? Some towns, like Brookline, can meet 
any standard; other towns in the western hills 
cannot meet any standard above the one which 
the state board of education sets as requi- 
site to obtain for the town an appropriation from 
the state school fund. But it is only fair that 
boys from both types of high school should have 
the benefit of college training, and the college 
cannot in this case well maintain a standard of 
entrance other than the standard imposed by the 
state board. 

If a high college standard is necessary to foster 
scholarship, a college, following the English sys- 
tem, may give a degree for average work and at- 
tainment, laying greater emphasis on a degree to 
be given with distinction. Or the require- 
ments for graduation may be raised, thus allow- 
ing those who enter inadequately prepared—if 
there are any—four years in which to “make 
good.” 

But how are we to encourage the colleges in 
Massachusetts to do their duty to the boys and 
girls who graduate from high schools in some 300 
cities and towns? The colleges are closely 
watched by experts sent out by the Carnegie 
Foundation, and the tendency of the printed re- 
ports of these experts is to stiffen all entrance re- 
quirements. A man or woman who has had to 
do with rural education knows that the results 
of this are disheartening facts and not educa- 
tional theories. Whereas half the high schools in 
‘Massachusetts have not sent a boy to Harvard 
College in the last ten years, my own observa- 
tion and experience tells me that an average of 
these high schools would show one or two high 
school graduates every year eager to enter the 
the freshman class at Harvard. And yet the ex- 
perts continually call for higher requirements for 
entrance, 

The colleges in our state are not working in 
harmony with the educational system, although 
they are exempt from taxation because they are 
supposed to serve education in this and other 
states. Let the colleges choose between the 
favor of the Carnegie Foundation and their duty 
to the commonwealth. We speak of lowering the 
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standard as little short of acrime. In England it 
is not a crime for a gentleman’s son to get a pass 
mark. A scholar’s son, however, has sufficient 
opportunity for his ambition under that system. 
To add a state university to the list of educa- 
tional institutions in Massachusetts seems a mis- 
fortune. But if our colleges are to put up the 
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bars, as a class at Amherst proposes to do, offer- 
ing advanced education to those only who can at- 
tend a first-rate fitting school, then let us by all 
means have a state university that will admit 
every graduate of every Massachusetts high 
school which has been approved by the state 
board of education—Boston Herald. 


THE PROBLEM OF JANITOR SERVICE. 


BY DR. HELEN C, PUTNAM, PROVIDENCE, gg. & 
[Boston Meeting, N. BD. A.] 


The factor in environment most completely 
under control of school authorities that most af- 
fects efficiency both in school and in later life is 
the schoolhouse air. 

The official who has direct and continuous 
charge of the air is the janitor. Its details with 
which janitors have to deal are dust, effluvia from 
bodies, temperature, and humidity. 

Dust is now recognized as so universal a cause 
of disease that the Bureau of the Census is intro- 
ducing a new classification, “occupational dis- 
eases,” one used by England for a century and by 
other foreign countries over fifty years. Dust 
injures more by its irritating qualities than by the 
pathogenic organisms it contains. Inorganic 
dust, such as particles of metal, or stone, by irri- 
tating the lining of nose, throat, bronchial tubes, 
and lungs, prepares these tissues for-the patho- 
logic action of micro-organisms; but micro- 
organisms of communicable diseases are a form 
of delicate plant life easily destroyed by sunlight 
and drying. 

The death rate from tuberculosis is highest 
among workers in metal, stone, pottery, and 
glass. It is lowest in the country, where one 
cubic inch of air is said to contain normally 2,000 
dust particles, while in the city it contains 3,000,- 
000 made up of dried manure, sputum, house and 
shop sweepings, tobacco, ashes, smoke, iron, 
glass, and stone particles, etc. 

Dust is the commonest cause of colds in the 
head, sore throat, bronchitis. Wind storms in 
cities are directly followed by increase of such 
practice among physicians; and the prevalence of 
catarrh, to some extent of sore eyes and ade- 
noid conditions, is directly traceable to dust in 
streets, public conveyances, and buildings. Pus 
microbes are practically always present in such 
dust. 

A nomenclature of dust diseases is growing. 
Pneumoconiosis is a disease of the lungs due tc 
dust in general. Autopsies show that compara- 
tively few city dwellers are free from it. The 
lung tissue is dark in color, with fibrous thicken- 
ing, and nodules where more or less active inflam- 
matory changes took place. In life this was 
manifest by susceptibility to “colds,” by debility 
and lessened resistance to tuberculosis and pneu- 
monia. Siderosis is due to minute particles of 


iron; anthracosis to coal dust; silicosis to sand. 
House dust has more pathogenic organisms be- 
cause closer to invalids, and less open to fresh ait 
and sunshine. 


There is a disease specially prevalent among 
those connected with public schools, but we are 
reluctant to admit that education has an occu- 
pational disease. 

Dr. Oldright, professor of hygiene at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, quotes statistics indicating 
that tuberculosis is the cause of death more often 
among teachers than among workers in all other 
fields together, i. e., the death rate of teachers 
from tuberculosis is considerably above the 
average death rate from tuberculosis; it is higher 
than in any other profession. This is in spite 
of the fact that women continue in teaching on am 
average only six years; men only nine; also that 
many resign before marked evidences of ill-health 
appear, and at the time of death may not be 
enumerated as teachers. 

Reports in. medical literature of the last fifteen 
years show that between one-third and one-half 
of school children have tuberculosis, either active 
or liable to become so on sufficient irritation of 
the air passages or depression of general health, 
from any cause. Frequency of tuberculosis 
gradually surpasses that of other diseases through 
school and following years until in the prime ot 
life it is the commonest cause of death. 

These data are based on many thousand autop-. 
sies where children died from diphtheria and 
other causes than tuberculosis (whose existence 
was not suspected), on X-ray and other delicate 
methods of examination, and on reaction to 
tuberculin tests. The fact that so many frail 
children improve in open-air schools is suggestive. 

School fatigue and dullness are recognizec 
accompaniments of the educatignal process; also. 
nervous disorders, 

The best cure of all these ills is life in the open. 
The chief factor in school life that invites them is. 
school sanitation. This we leave to ignorant and 
incompetent caretakers and supervisors; who 
make no pretense of fitting for sanitary inspection 
or sanitary duties; who do the best they know 
with knowledge picked up. 

It is certain that if in vocational or technical 
or continuation or trade schools were courses. 
for janitors and their superintendents, intelligent 
interest and efficiency would be secured and pub- 
lic health improved. Every large city has several 
hundred janitors of schools, apartment houses, 
office buildings, theatres; as well as Pullmam 
porters, train and street-car conductors, hotel 
managers. We need to introduce educational 
and heaith standards in this important occupation, 
No good home-maker has the dirty floors and 
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atmosphere with which we shut up children and 
‘instructors. 

The Massachusetts civil service commission 
examines applicants for janitors’ places in per- 
sonal record and elementary education, with a 
few questions on cleaning, heating, ventilating, 
and lighting. Engineers’ licenses are required 
for high- pressure engines except where “police; 
men’s safety valves” are used, The test is much 
less rigorous than that! for othet offices, the’ rea- 
‘son given being that few eligible men apply. 

It is the custom to rely mainly on past service 
for promotion. Therefore, the quality of a 
janitor’s work depends much on the principal, as 
quality in domestic service has long depended on 
the mistress. The twentieth century is learning, 
and finds it hard to do so, that principalships, par- 
-enthood, and janitorships do not carry with them 
innate capacity for the duties; that men’s and 
‘women’s instincts as parents, principals, or jani- 
tors need twentieth-century scientific informa- 
‘tion for efficient care of children. 

They need understanding of biologic laws, and 
their underlying principles in physics and chemis- 
try, subjects in which the great majority of par- 
ents, principals, and janitors are little interested, 
because in their schooling teachers of these 
sciences made them academic rather than vital, 
or they had no such teachers. This department 
of science instruction holds the key to school 
sanitation as to other problems of public health 
and morals. 

A teacher of biology in the ninth grade, whose 
every detail is directed to stamping pupils’ minds 
with biologic laws common to daily life, whether 
‘studied in sea-weed or bird, and who has done it 
so wisely for eight years that now results are 
coming in from former pupils justifying departure 
from collegiate methods, said to me: “All I 
adapted to everyday problems I had to do myself. 
We do not get in our biology courses anything 
about human and social biology to fit these chil- 
‘dren for living.” 

Fortunately this instructor had enough initia- 
tive to adjust “orthodox” training to these im- 
‘portant demands; but this resourcefulness is not 
found as often as needed. If principals and 
others high up show little appreciation of biologic 
law in school management, and allow little time 
and equipment for biologic teaching and the 
mecessary physics and chemistry, probably their 
experiences are like one of mine that is rather 
‘typical. After fifteen minutes in a classroom of 
thirty normal pupils vaguely discussing trap- 
-door spiders and other “book animals,” the princi- 
pal justified the decision to cut down zoology one- 
third and give the time to English by saying: “It 
doesn’t seem to amopnt to anything.” The 
room had scores of flies; the neighborhood mos- 
quitoes, tuberculosis, malaria, and infant mor- 
tality; but these fascinatingly related topics in 
civic zoology are commonly neglected. 

Some instructors in science create great inter- 
est by studying the immediate environment; and 
janitors who find “cultures” being made of halls, 
rooms, and basements, temperatures charted day 
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after day, and class discussions of conditions, - 


possibilities, and methods, have become inter- 


ested. Some such janitors are devising metliods. 


of floor-cleaning, dusting, and ventilating that 
are unique and of value. One instructor is con- 
templating a class for janitors this winter. 

We need school data concerning dust, carbon 
Aioxid, temperature, humidity, and other de- 
“tails. Science instructors are ideally situated to 
secure them, and better work for educating pupils 
in sanitation could hardly be wished. We need 
to establish permissible limits which shall not be 
exceeded; to have practical methods for testing 
them; to have as definite standards of sanitation 
as cf book work; to train caretakers as we trair 
engineers, nurses, librarians. 

We have still lessons to learn from open-ais 
schools; and much between them and the elabo- 
rate, expensive system at the other extreme, 
where air is sifted (the screens soon foul with 
dirt), washed (the washings a muddy stream),. 
heated, humidified, and sent at certain’ speed to 
rooms whose windows must not be opened, and 
where out of thirty-two automatic heat regulators 
I found twenty-seven that “didn’t work.” Ir 
about 600 schoolrooms in various cities I found 
210 thermometers, one-third of them out of 
order, and barely twenty registering within one of 
70 degrees, the others ranging from 72 degrees 
to 85 degrees. in winter months. Delicate chil- 
dren improve in all respects in outdoor schools 
where the. temperature is that of even winter. 
Tuberculosis is cured more .rapidly in cold 
weather than in summer. England requires the 
schoolroom to be 60 degrees. If this is too cold, 
it seems safer than ours in the seventies, witk 
mortality statistics as they are. 

Health maxims cannot offset habits that sds 
cate popular liking for over-heating, and indiffer- 
ence to bad air and dust. 

In a Cornell student’s recent report on a promi- 
nent school the hygrometer determined humidity 
24 per cent., normal being 60; the anemometer 
found no currents in ventilating flues ; the Petters- 
son-Palmqvist apparatus showed carbon dioxid 
steadily increasing from 4 parts in 10,000 
(normal) to 24 parts, i. e., the pupils breathed 
technically bad or very bad air through the day.* 
The school, like all in that city, had printed rules 
for the janitor; but absence of technical training 
(janitor), technical standards (school board), 
technical supervison (instructors) made rules 
valueless. 

Methods of precision are as practicable and as 
necessary for caretakers of a school as for nurses 
in a hospital; their routine practice is entirely pos- 
sible with reasonable instruction, less instruction 
than is given in schools for nurses and for domes: 
tic science. 
~ eQuantitive determination of carbon dioxid indicates animal ex- 


halations present that are injurious. The dioxid is never in sufficient 
quantities to poison. 


Last year twenty-three American cities had 


open-air schools for tubercular and anaemic 
children. ‘All were successful. 
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THE HARRIED TEACHERS. 
[Washington Star.] 

A word for the teachers of Washington’s pub- 
lic schools is in order. They are under the har- 
row of criticism, in the atmosphere of agitation, 
denied legislative relief and deprived by an ad- 
ministrative decision of a time-honored peroga- 
tive regarding their absences from. duty 
and the employment of substitutes, and now, in 
consequence of that decision and the inability of 
the clerical force to cope with the new conditions 
affecting the preparation of the pay rolls, forced 
to wait for their salaries for many days beyond 
the usual time. It is a wonder that they are able 
to go ahead with their responsible work in such 
circumstances. 

In another part of\the Star to-day is printed a 
letter from one of the teachers, setting forth the 
hardships which the instructors of the children 
of Washington are suffering becayse of the de- 
cision about the substitutes. The writer points 
out that the net result of this overturning ruling 
is that many of the teachers have been driven to 
the loan sharks in order to obtain funds for their 
necessities of life. Some of them have had to 
mortgage their small possessions to get money to 
tide them over this period of stringency. 

Teachers have seldom been paid enough to 
compensate them for their exacting duties, upon 
the faithful performance of which depend in large 
measure the welfare and character of the new 
generation. For many years the average annual 
stipend has been in the District lower than the 
wages of unskilled mechanics. Though advanc- 
ing slowly, the salaries have not kept pace with 
the increases in the cost of necessities, and the 
teachers are consequently hard put to make both 
ends meet, and in most cases are utterly unable to 


lay aside enough to meet emergencies. No 
teacher can save enough to form a decent retire- 
ment annuity. . | 


In these circumstances the decision of the con- 
troller has fallen upon the teachers with pe- 
culiarly severe force. It is not in order to quar- 
rel with the ruling. It may be technically correct. 
It does seem hard, however, that it came without 
warning, and at a season when the teachers were 
most severely injured by it. - Under a represen- 
tative system of local government, with a legisla- 
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ture more quickly responsive to the demands of 
the community, this situation would doubtless 
have been met by the enactment of a suitable law 
covering the case of substitute engagement, 
either by the restoration of the discarded mode or 
by the provision of a new method, such as that 
which obtains in some of the other cities, where 
the fundamental statutes governing the schools 
take cognizance of the fact that teachers are sub- 
ject to physical disability, even as other people. 

It is not too much, perhaps, to hope that Con- 
gress will before adjournment take account of the 
deplorable plight of the teachers of the District, 
and enact a law which will prevent future distress 
and save the instructors of the youth of the capital 
from the usurers. A _ bill awaits action in the 
House establishing a retirement system. , That 
measure, the passage of which is to be expected if 
the House grants the District its customary time 
for the transaction of its legislative business, may 
serve for the writing of a new law regarding sub- 
stitutes which will put the District on the proper 
plane in this regard. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
BY DR, EDWIN W. ALLEN. 


The maintenance and operation of agricultural 
experiment stations this year will cost $3,000,000, 
and one-half the expense is borne by the govern- 
ment. Farmers of the country are using 23,000,- 
000 work animals, which goes to show that agri- 
culture is the largest industry of the nation. 
This year’s appropriation for the department of 
agriculture aggregates $17,500,000, and $1,500,000 
will be used for experimental stations. The de- 
partment permanently employs 12,500 officers 
and experts, 10,000 of whom are scattered over 
the country; there is a small army of temporary 
employees in addition. The traveling expenses 
of “the field” employees amounted to over $225,. 
000 last year. In 1910 the department inspected 
50,000,000 animals before and after slaughter. 
National forests aggregate over 160,000,000 acres 
and there are 52,000,000 acres of permanent 
marsh land which, if reclaimed, would be of im- 
mense value to agriculture. The South is at pres- 
ent showing great activity in the matter of drain. 
ing marsh land. 


A savage fastens a dozen pounds weight to his back and swims across a narrow 
stream. If he willinwent an axe, by which to cut down a tree, he can use the tree for a 
float, and can thus transport many times the former weight. Hollowing out his log, he 
increases its tonnage. Fastening several trees together, he makes a raft, and thus in- 
creases the buoyant power of his embryo water-craft. Turning up the ends of small poles 
and grooving them together so as to mikz them water-tight, he brings his rude raft into 
ship-shape. Improving upon hull bzlow. and rigging above, he makes a proud merchant- 
man. He framesiron arms for his ship and affixes strong iron wheels for oars. Into 
iron-walled cavities in her bosom, he puts massive iron organs. Within these, he 
kindles a small volcano; and then this wonderful creation of his hands cleaves oceans, 
defies tempests, and bears its living freight around the globe. Now take away intelli- 
gence from the ship-builder, and the steamship falls back into the floating log; the log it- 
self is lost; and the savage swimmer, bearing his dozen pounds on his back, alone remains. 


— Horace Mann. 
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In order that the greatest good may be ob- 
tained from the manual arts work, each subject 
that is used should be taught much more 
completely than has been required by the meth- 
ods that have been hitherto used. 

As the manual training course takes definite 
form the drawing in connection with it must have 
more time, and it seems as if this time will prob- 
ably be gained by reducing the amount now given 
to appreciative art study, which has yielded such 
small results in return for the time and money 
spent upon it. 

The two aims of the manual arts course should 
be,—to train the mental powers of the child by 
the intelligent planning of the projects, and to 
train the hands to execute what the brain con- 
ceives, 

Dictated work will give manual skill but will 
not stimulate the brain. How much better to 
let the pupils do their own thinking and so de- 
velop the whole child. - 

A series of good exercises can be given in paper 
and cardboard. These materials should form 
part of every manual arts course. 

A rather heavy-weight cover paper may be used. 
It folds well, the colors are desirable, and both 
water color and crayon can be used upon it,—so 
it really fills all the requirements. 

In making a flat box with the cover attached, it 
is advisable to see how large a piece of paper can 
be given to each child, and their box can be 
planned to fit the size of the paper. 

The three boxes illustrated were made from 
sheets nine by twelve inches, so the paper for the 
exercise might be cut to that size. A couple of 
sheets of drawing paper the same size should be 
allowed for each pupil, and probably a third sheet 
in which to work out a pattern. 

These three boxes were each four inches 
square; one was_ two inches deep, another one 
and a half inches deep, and the third one inch 
deep. 

The cover was attached on one side. One of 
them had pasting laps attached to the sides of the 
box, another had holes punched and the corners 
were tied together, and the third had a separate 
pasting lap that may be used inside the box or 
made a part of the decoration by being put out- 
side, 

These methods of construction need to be made 
plain to the pupils, by being demonstrated on the 
blackboard, by sample boxes which they can ex- 
amine, and by explanation. 


PAPER CONSTRUCTION. 


BY N. M. PAIRPOINT. 


When the pupils have decided upon the method 
of construction which they prefer, have a free- 
hand sketch made of the appearance that the box 
will have when completed. This makes an ad- 
mirable drawing lesson. In the old systems of 
drawing, we should have said that we were draw- 
ing rectangular objects. 

In this case, provide a number of card boxes, so 
that the perspective and proportions are seen and 
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can be discussed. 
can be tried so that its appearance can be judged 
of from various points of view. 

We next draw a plan and elevation of the box 
to be made. The plan is obtained by looking 


Several positions of the box 


WORKING DRAWINGS AND DEVELOPMENT. 


straight down upon the object. In this case the 
pupils will tell you that the plan will be a square. 
The elevation or side view will be what is seen at 
the side, and in this instance will be an oblong 
the length of the top and any depth decided upon. 

When an object is to be made from paper, card- 
board, or sheet metal, another drawing is needed 
that is called a “development.” From the plan 
and elevation of the boxes, which will be very 
much alike, we can make the developments, that 
will vary according to the different methods of 
construction. 

Start by drawing the bottom of the box,—a 
square,—attach the side pieces, on one side have 
the cover join the side, and if the cover has edges 
folded down add these. 

The first box has pasting laps attached. Draw 
these as squares at the corners and decide which 
line shall be cut and which folded. These facts 
may be shown by the different weight of lines. 

The other two developments will not have the 
corner squares, but one will have two holes 
punched so that the corners may be tied together. 
These constructive sketches had better be worked 
out as free-hand drawings first, and the measure- 
ments determined by the size of the sheet of cover 
paper to be used. 

When these constructive sketches are correct, a 
finished drawing should be made of the cover and 
one side of the box, with the decorative design 
worked out full size so that it can be traced and 
transferred to the finished box. 

This method of teaching cardboard and paper 
construction also gives practice in free-hand 
drawing, working drawings, design, and color 
harmonies, besides the cutting, fitting, and pasting 
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of the constructive work, and no two boxes will 
ever be alike. 

When the boxes are very accurately drawn and 
cut in the cover paper, score all the lines to be 
folded with a very hard lead pencil or the blunt 
edge of the scissors so that the crease may be 
sharp and clear. 

The pasting laps should be carefully fitted in 
place to see that all edges come together accu- 
rately and trimmed off if they need it; then they 
should be thoroughly covered with paste and held 
in position for a moment until they stick together. 

The design should be transferred to the box 
and colored before any pasting is done; as it is 
much easier to work upon when the box can be 
spread out flat than after it is made up. 

Three ways of decorating the cover might be 
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FREBHAND DRAWING OF BOXES. 


suggested to the class. A design that fills a space 
is always pleasing, requiring the exercise of taste 
and judgment in the selection of the right sized 
space and proportionate margins. 

The subject to be used in the design should be 
considered. Plant forms, from the nature draw- 
ings made earlier in the year, are suitable, or the 
abstract “spot” can be used. In either case, be- 
gin by dividing the square into three or four 
parts with either straight or curved lines, and al- 
low these divisions to be the “spots,” or else con- 
vert them into the plant forms decided upon. 
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DESIGNS FOR DECORATION. 


The side of the box might be treated as an ob- 
long panel, with suitable margins round it to 
correspond to the cover design. 

Another treatment of the cover might be in the 
use of a border running round the cover with a 
space in the centre. The border is composed of 
units repeated in various ways, and a corner de- 
signed to connect the sides. A border would be 
the most suitable decoration for the sides of this 
box. 

A third method of designing a decoration for 
the cover will be found in making a unit that will 
fit the space well. A unit radiating from a 
centre so that it can be looked at from all sides 
satisfactorily seems the best. 

The color scheme also needs consideration. If 
several colors can be obtained in the cover paper, 
a choice may be offered the pupils, when they will 
each have a chance to work out a problem of 
their own. The color of the paper selected is the 
Starting point. 

Most desirable harmonies can be obtained by 
using one of the neutrals, gold, silver, black, white, 
or gray, on the colored paper. 

If a blue paper is to be used, ornamentation in 
white and gold is most effective. A green paper 
with a design in white and silver is beautiful. On 
many shades of brown gold alone is good. By 
experimenting, many fine effects will be found. 

Another safe and desirable harmony will be 
found in using a lighter tint and a darker shade 
of the same color as the paper, and life may be 
added if it seems to be needed by an outline of 
gold or a small spot of white introduced into the 
design as a central point. 

Free-hand drawing, color, and design seem to 
gain new life when they are taught in this way, 
and the old method of teaching drawing loses 
somewhat by comparison. 


> 


Any departure from the rigidly graded school 
eliminates most of the discipline. 


Not to try is a sure failure. 


WHAT CHILDREN NEED. 
BY C. L. O'CONNELL, 
Van Buren, Maine. 

Communities should greatly increase their 
school appropriations. Wherever God has scat- 
tered the precious seed of bright intellect and real 
genius the state and municipality should com- 
bine to discover, nurture, and train them, so that 
in good time they may blossom and bring forth a 
hundred fold. Children need a stimulus for the 
acquirement of facts that they would not ordi- 
narily know, and, further, they need an aspira- 
tion for the attainment of an appreciation of the 
beautiful and a love of the good, and every help 
given them in these directions tends to higher 
manhood and better citizenship. 

A state or municipality that deprivés a boy or 
girl of the fullest development of his intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual welfare is doing a grievous’ 
wrong to that child, and is committing treason 
against the state. 

There is great joy in doing things and in doing 
them well, in getting where we would like to be 
and bringing others where they would like to be. 

The motto of the school should be: “Give 
every child the joy of achievement.” Direct him 
to the doing of what he can do well, and show 
him how.—Address. 


-0-@-0-@ 
DON’T CROWD. 
Don’t crowd; the world is large enough 
For you as well as me; 
The doors of all are open wide— 
The realm of thought is free. 
In all earth’s places you are right 
To chase the best you can— 
Provided that you do not try 
To crowd some other man. 


Don’t crowd the good from out your heart 
By fostering all that’s bad, 
But give to every virtue room— 
The best that may be had; 
Make each day’s record such a one 
That you might well be proud; 
Give each his right—give each his room, 
And never try to crowd. 
—Charles Dickens. 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS ININDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.{XIV.) 


BY BRENELLE HUNT, 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


HOW THE PRICE OF A PAIR OF SHOES IS DETER- 
MINED. 

[From data obtained by Superintendent C. W. Hum- 
phrey of Rochester, Mass.] 

The manufacture of a pair of shoes from 
tanned hides, cloth, etc., begins in the cutting 
room, where the different parts which consti- 
tute the “uppers” are cut. In the manufacture 
of a certain grade of shoe the cost of the stock 
(leather, cloth, etc.), of which the vamp, tip, fox- 
ing, top, lining, inside back stay, and tongues are 
made, has been figured very carefully. The cost 
per pair was, respectively, 23c., 7c., 7c.,.22 1-2c., 
2 1-2c., Ic., 3c. 

1. What is the total cost for all parts for one 
pair? 

2. In like manner the cost of labor in cutting 
and sorting these different parts was estimated as 
follows: $.023, $.01, $.002, $.002, $.01, $.043. 
What was the total cost per pair for labor in cut- 
ting room? 

3. In the stitching room these different parts 
are stitched together so as to form the upper part 
of the shoe (without sole). There are at least 
25 different parts to the process, each operative 
doing one part only. He or she becomes in this 
way very skilful, and works with great rapidity. 
The cost of each of these steps is given as follows, 
each amount being for 1 dozen pairs: $.01, $.02, 
$.015, $.0075, $.02, $.01, $.0175, $.06, $.10, $.025, 
$.01065, $.08, $.015, $.08, $10, $.015, $.0125, 
$.0266, $.0333, $.015, $.02, $.04, $.24, $.02, $.24. 
What is the total cost for labor on the dozen 
pairs? On one pair? 

4. The cost of extra stock used (called “find- 
ings”), consisting of strap, hooks, eyelets, and 
box toe is as follows: $.0034, $.0208, $.007, $.04 
per pair. What is the total cost of stitching- 
room “findings” per pair? 

5. In the lasting room the uppers (now 
sewed together) and the counter and innersole 
are fastened to the last giving shape to the shoe. 
The cost of each process was as follows for 1 
dozen pairs: $.03, $.12, and §$.02. 
Total cost for lasting 1 dozen pair? Cost for last- 
ing 1 

6. The stock used in this room are counters, 
insole, and shellac, costing, respectively: $.0625, 
$.10, $.0075 per pair. Total cost of these lasting- 
room findings? 

%. In the bottoming room there are twenty o1 
more processes in assembling top and bottoms, 
shaping soles, heels, etc. The labor for each of 
the processes cost the following amounts for 1 
dozen pairs: $.015, $.075, $.15, $.085, $.02, $.04, 
$.01, $.04, $.02, $.12, $.015, $.18, $.01, $.01, $.03, 
$.03, $.08, $.0375, $.04, $.02, $.10, $.18, $.05, $.18, 
$.02. Total cost per dozen pairs? Total cost 
per pair? 


8. In the finishing room there are some sixteen 
more operations before the soles and heels have 
the high degree of finish which the public de- 
mand. This costs»$48 per dozen pair, or,how 
much for 1 pair? 

9. In the treeing room, some eight more opera- 
tions follow, in which the shoes are finished, 
cleaned, and packed, all of which costs $.50 for 
1 dozen pair, or what for 1 pair? 

10. The stock which has’ been used in these 
later operations consists of the out soles @ $.25 
per pair, heels @ $.10 per pair, and other items, 
including pasteboard boxes and wooden packing 
cases, costing, respectively, $.0672, $.0025, and 
$.0375 per pair. This would add how much to 
the cost of stock for each pair of shoes? 

11. This shoe sells to the wholesale dealer for 
$2.25 per pair. It is estimated that nails, 
thread, blacking, etc., cost 4% of this wholesale 
price. How much? 

12. Heating, light, rent, insurance, office 
work, advertising, carting, and freight cost 6% of 
the whole price. How much? 

13. Salesmen’s salaries and traveling expenses 
amount to 5% of the wholesale price. How 
much? 

14. Find the cost of the last three items. 

Carefully record the items obtained above in 
the following table:— 


ITEMIZED COST OF STOCK AND LABOR IN ONE 
PAIR OF CHEAP GRADE SHOES. 


Cost of stock used in cutting room, ? per pair. 
Cost of labor in cutting room, ? per pair. 
Labor in stitching room, ? per pair. 
Cost of stitching room “findings” ? per pair. 
Cost of labor in lasting room, ? per pair. 
Cost of lasting room “findings,” ? per pair. 
Cost of labor in bottoming room, ? per pair. 
Cost of labor in finishing reom, ? per pair. 
Cost of labor in treeing room, ? per pair. 


Cost of extra findings (4 % of wholesale 


price), ? per pair. 
Cost of factcry expenses (6 % of wholesale 

price), ? per pair. 
Cost of selling (5 % of wholesale price), ? per pair. 
Total cost per pair to manufacturer, ? 
Gain on each pair sold at wholesale, ? 
What per cent. profit does the manufacturer 

make? ? 


Compute the cost of stock and labor separately, 
using the above table. 

The stock: costs what per cent. of the total cost 
of shoe? 

The labor costs what per cent. of the total cost 
of shoe? 

How can a manufacturer afford to self shoes at 
such a small margin? 


(Continued on page 243,) 
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STANDARDIZING. 


Of all the dangers in American life to-day there 
is none more serious than that which lurks in the 
scheme of standardization. Standardization is 
the a-b-c of tyranny, and its pace is in a geometri- 
cal ratio. 

Raising standards of life is glorious; trying to 
crystallize life is damnable. 

Raising standards is never standardizing. 

Raising standards is projecting efficiency. 

Standardization is petrifaction. 

Life is never standardized; only the inorganic 
can crystallize. 

There is no such thing as petrified wood. That 
which goes by that name has no more trace of or- 
ganic life than has. the frost forest on the window. 
That which we call petrified wood is purely a min- 
eral substance that has taken the place of the 
wood, teplacing every fibre so daintily and grace- 
fully as to leave every cell in perfect form, retain- 
ing every finest tracery of fibre, though not a sus- 
picion of anything is there that was ever organic. 

Standardization means the transference of a 
live institution into ene that is inorganic. Every 
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trace of life is removed, but it is done so delicately 
that there remains even the very cells and fila- 
ment of that which was once alive, but it is now 
no more alive than the tree-shaped rocks of Ari- 
zona. 

It is the same whether you standardize a 
method of teaching, or a 24 by 44 measurement 
fot admission to high school or college, or the 
size of endowment of a college requisite for a pro- 
fessor to draw a pension. 

Nothing was ever standardized withost inject- 
ing into it an embalming fluid to preserve the 


_ form of the corpse. 


A standardizer is no more, no less than an up- 
to-date undertaker who satisfies the bereaved 
friends that he has made it impossible for the de- 
parted to come to life. 

Every great service rendered the cause of edu- 
cation from earliest times has been by those who 
brought life into institutions and methods, 

The world has been cursed by standardizers 
from Goliath to men in the twentieth century. 
There has never been a ray of hope from a stan- 
dardizer since the day when Cain tried to stan- 
dardize the suburbs of the Garden of Eden. 
Standardizers get the same satisfaction from kill- 
ing off the ambitions of boys in this day that Cain 
did in killing Abel. They raise Cain literally by 
reproducing his work among the sons of men. 

Standardization sooner or later meets a David. 
If standardization had been able to rule, there 
would have been no science, no art, no civiliza- 
tion, no Christianity. There was never greater 
need of a hero among the sons of men than there 
is to-day in the educational life of America. 

BACKWARD CHILDREN. 

There is increasing interest in the study of 
backward children. Dr. Johnstone and Dr. 
Gordon of 7 N. J., are leaders in this 
work. 

School teachers hcdipiions the country are 
constantly facing the problem of backward chil- 
dren in their classes. The movement %o place 
these retarded children in special classes is 
rapidly spreading. 

The department of research of the training 
school at Vineland, N. J., recently tested the en- 
tire school population of a community of 10,000. 
There were 1,547 pupils tested, this comprising 
all the grades below the high school. It may be 
said that the entire system as to pupils, teachers, 
and curriculum was well up to, if not above the 
average. The Binet tests were used, and the fol- 
lowing was found: 77 per cent. were up to the 
standard, 4 per cent. were above the standard, 
and 19 per cent. were below the standard. 
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Of the latter, forty-eight were feeble-minded. 
This is over 3 per cent. It is probable that the 
same percentage will be found in your own com- 
munity. 

What can the public school system do with 
these children? Superintendents all over the 
country are considering the matter. 

They must be segregated in special classes even 
more for the sake of the normal children than for 
their own. They are the laggards, spending from 
two to six years in a class and using the teacher’s 
time without her getting returns. Wherever 
special classes have been established the results 
have far exceeded expectations. 

The child needing special work is transferred to 
a class where he may receive this instruction, and 
this plan allows the regular teacher t0 give all 
of her time to the normal child. Special classes 
for defectives are being formed all over the coun- 
try, and educators are seeing more and more the 
necessity of them. 


ELECTING A BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The Boston Public School Association ex- 
pended $5,416 on the election of their two candi- 
dates for the school board this year. One 
woman gave $300, another woman $200. Fifteen 
gave $100 each. There were 209 persons who 
contributed upwards of $10 each, and there was 
$1,170 contributed in lesser sums. 

There are two views which the public at large 
takes of this feature of the campaign. Many re- 
gard it as a most delightful manifestation of pub- 
lic spirit aud loyalty to the schools, while others 
look upon it with horror on the ground that there 
will never be any considerable money available for 
the election of any ticket other than that of the 
Public School Association. No candidate could 
or should pay out much money, and neither po- 
litical party would, and no campaign could be 
legitimately carried forward on much less than 
$5,000. The Public School Association is in po- 
sition, apparently, to select the members of the 
Boston school board indefinitely. 


BALTIMORE ONCE MORE. 


In our analysis of the Baltimore school situa- 
tion in the Journal of January 26 we unintention- 
ally classed the president of the board, John E. 
Semmes, as one of the disturbing elements. We 
take pleasure in reproducing from a local publi- 
cation an editorial paragraph which we are credi- 
bly informed gives the correct view:— 

AN UNSELFISH SERVICE. 

“The occasion should not pass without a tribute 
to former President Semmes. Much has _ beer 
Said of his temneramental faults, and he himself 
spoke of his ‘high temperament.’ Whatever may 
be charged on this point, the fact remains that he 
has served the city at great personal sacrifice to 
comfort, health, and business, thet he has advo- 
cated enlightened policies on all the larger issues 
involved, and that he has repeatedly placed his 
resignation at the disposal of the mayor to be ac- 
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eepted whenever the latter thought it might aid 
in settling the difficulties of the school situation. 
Most of all, he showed his public spirit when he 
co-operated to bring the Hooper trial to an 
abrupt end. With a mass of testimony already 
on record strongly supporting his charges, with 
his adversary making overtures for peace before 
calling a witness in defence, it is highly creditable 
to Mr. Semmes that he was willing to withdraw 
from the case and from the board in order to 
avoid prolonging the controversy and the demor- 
alization in the schools.” 


CONSOLIDATION. 


The year 1911 will undoubtedly see much 
greater achievement in the matter of consolida- 
tion of rural schools than ever before. It will 
not be surprising if more is accomplished this 
year than in all the past. The South is likely to 
lead in this. It is easy of realization there, so far 
as the material conditions are concerned. In 
many northern states it is not feasible because 
of extreme winter weather and because of the 
long seasons of impassable mud. But in the 
South no such questions arise. In the North 
where there are state roads, or where all roads 
are good, there is no difficulty. 

Otis E. Hall, Montgomery county, Indiana, 
address Crawfordsville, has probably secured 
greater results than any other county superin- 
tendent, and should be secured as a champion 
when possible. He is to give a course of lec- 


tures on this subject in Mississippi. Among the © 


books to be read are: “Centralized Schools in 
Ohio,” by A. B. Graham, and “Consolidated Ru- 
ral Schools and Organization of a County Sys- 
tem,” by George W. Knorr. They can be had 
without cost,—the first by writing to the author, 
University of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, enclosing 
stamp, and the other by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and the 
enclosed stamp is not needed. 
WHOLESOMELY PLAIN. 

C. W. Bardeen in School. Bulletin, Syracuse, 
had this editorial note:— 

THD COMMISSIONERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

“We are sorry not to have reported the last 
meeting of school commissioners, but the officers 
did not take the trouble to send us a program, and 
the fact is we forgot all about it.” 

Comparatively few officers of associations take 
the trouble to send programs or notices to any 
school magazines, and then when no _ notice is 
taken of it by the paper all interested therein criti- 
cise the paper. This feature means vastly more 
to the association than to the paper. Mr. Bar- 
deen had abundant use for his space, . but the 
Commisioners’ Association suffered from the ab- 
sence of reference thereto in the Bulletin. Ten 
times as many school people, to put it mildly, 
would have known of the meeting throuch th- 
Bulletin as know of it otherwise. The Journ»! of 
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» Education publishes “Meetings to be Held,” but 


it has to write for most of them. Comparatively — 


few secretaries pay any attention to the matter, 
and yet it is for their good that we publish the list, 
which has become a notable feature of the Journal 
of Education. If we omit one we get many let- 
ters asking why we slight them. 


a 


BRECHT’S APPOINTMENT. 


Milton J. Brecht, for twenty-eight years super- 
intendent of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed on the state railroad commission 
at $8,000 salary. Mr. Brecht is fifty-six years of 
age, and has been one of the noblest county su- 
perintendents of the state. He has been a leader 
in public affairs as well as in matters educational. 
Whenever there is an upward way out for a county 
superintendent it is cause for professional rejoic- 
ing. The most serious handicap for the county 
superintendency as a profession is the difficulty of 
getting out of it to advantage. 

TRADE EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


The National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, 20 West Forty-fourth street, 
New York city, has just issued, in four parts, the 
proceedings of the fourth annual convention held 
last November. in. Boston. These are upon 
“Trade Education for Girls,’ “Apprenticeship and 
Corporation Schools,” “Part Time and Evening 
Schools,” and “The Social Significance of Indus- 
trial Education.” “Trade Education for Girls” 
contains addresses upon the demands and oppor- 
tunities for girls in trades and stores. Dr. Susan 
M. Kingsbury gives a clear analysis of the de- 
mands for girls in the needle trades in and near 
the city of Boston. Miss Edith M. Howes tells 
“What Schools Can Do to Train for Needle 
Trades.” D. F. Edwards speaks of the opportu- 
nities for girls in department stores, and Mrs. Lu- 
cinda W. Prince describes the work of the Union 
School of Salesmanship, Boston, in. offering op- 
portunities for such training. 


SOUTH DAKOTA CODE. 


The educational leaders of South Dakota are 
as heroic in purpose and as energetic in activity 
as any in the country, and deserve to have their 
proposed code enacted into law. The most valu- 
able feature of the code is the county unit system. 
This opens the way for the strengthening of all 
weak schools, the consolidation of schools when 
conditions favor it, the transportation of pupils 
when this would be helpful, the introduction of in- 
dustrial and business education, the lengthening 
of school terms, the employment of better teach- 
ers at better salaries, the better equipment of 
schouls, and other needed improvements, all of 
which are impossible, except in isolated cases, 
under the present law. . 

Other features of great importance are the re- 
moval of the schools from the sphere of partisan 

“es, closer and more expert supervision, a 
i roughly democratic system, a far’ more eco- 
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nomical administration, free text-books or texts 
at a low rental, a good library in every school, 
teachers relieved of the annoyance and expense of 
taking frequent examinations. 


SEX HYGIENE. 

The teaching of sex hygiene has never had such 
an impetus given it as by the championship of 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and it is many years since 
he has taken any movement with which he has 
identified himself as he takes this phase of educa- 
tion. It may also be said that while his life has 
been a panorama of surprises, this new activity of 
his is the greatest surprise to which he has ever 
treated the profession. 

Columbia University proposes an “honor” svs- 
tem that the student styles a “dishonor” system 
because the faculty proposes “spotters’’ on their 
honor—a sort of “detective agency’ they say. 
The students insist upon honor that gives them a 
chance to be honorable. 


Once more has the N. E. .A. had a narrow es- 
cape. For some time prior to February 14 it 
looked as though the railroads had knocked out 
the California meeting, but at last they yielded 
once more, and now the meeting will really be 
held at San Francisco. 


Pittsburg is the latest city to have nation-wide 
prominence given to school affairs in a sensa- 
tional way. The Voters’ Civic League is respon- 
sible for serious charges against the board of edu- 
cation. Let us hope that for once the league is 
in error as to facts. 


The Boy Scout movement, with Colin H. Liv- 
ingston of Washington as president, George D. 
Pratt of New York as treasurer, and Ernest 
Thompson Seton chief scout, is to have $40,000 
for the promotion of the movement this year. 


It is not easy to keep up with the times in sal- 
ary increases. We recently gave the latest fig- 
ures available to us for St. Louis as $2,700 for 
principals of elementary schools. It is to be 
$3,000 after this year. 


College boys cannot be rowdies and escape the 
Ithaca, N. Y., set a noble 
example when the court put two Cornell students 
in jail, one for ten and one for five days. 


Joseph Lee, president of the National Play- 
ground Association, advocates that Labor Day be 
also “Play Day.” 


Sanitary drinking fountains came into use more 
speedily than any other reform has ever come 
about. 


College professors’ salaries are beginning to 
move upward. The higher the better. 


Chicago had its first open-air class in 1909. 
Now abolish dust from the schoolroom. 

A. I. I., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1. ~ 
San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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(Continued from page 239.) 


If the wholesaler sells to the retailer for $2.50 
he makes what per cent,? 

Do you think this would be all clear profit? 

Note.—The figures given above were exact 
for the grade of shoe manufactured at the date 
when the investigation was made. The increas- 
ing cost of material and labor would change these 
amounts; the better quality shoes would also cost 
more; but the general features of.the above data 
remain relatively the same. — 
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PLANTING SUGGESTIONS. 


The proper season for planting is not every- 
where the same. Where spring‘is the best season 


—north of the thirty-seventh parallel, generally— 


the right time is when the frost is out of the 
ground and before budding begins. 

The day to plant is almoést‘as important as the 
season. Sunny, windy weather is to be avoided; 
cool damp days. are the best... For. this reason it 
is well to leave the date for Arbor Day unfixed. 
All exercises are better deferred until the planting 
is done. 

Trees cannot be thrust into a rough soil at 
random and then be expected to flourish. They 
should be planted in well-worked soil, well en- 
riched. If the trees cannot be set out immediately 
after being secured, the first step is to prevent 
their roots drying out in the air. . This may be 
done by standing the roots in a “puddle” of mud 
or “heeling-in” the trees by burying the roots 
deep in fresh earth. 

In planting they should be placed from two to 
three inches deeper than they stood originally. 
Fine soil should always be pressed firmly—not 
made hard—about the roots, and two inches of 
soil at the top should be left very loose, to act as 
a mulch to retain the moisture. 

Small seedlings may be. secured easily and 
cheaply. If these are set out in good numbers 
after the pattern of a commercial plantation, they 
will become in due time a true forest on a small 
scale. No matter how few the trees, they may be 
made to illustrate planting for some useful pur- 
pose. 

The scope of planting may sometimes be broad- 
ened by securing permission for the children to 
plant a small block of trees in some field unsuited 
for crops, and in this way the work can be done 
just as it would be done on a larger scale by the 
forester. 

Outside the scope of the actual planting, it is 
well to bear in mind that Arbor Day is not the 
only day in the year on which trees deserve to be 
remembered and cared for. They need care 
throughout the season. Watching the plantation 
thrive under right treatment greatly adds to the 
educational value of the work, and to its success, 
which should be its best lesson. 

It ‘is all important that the plantation should 
serve as a model of what can be accomplished 
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along these lines. “Then, when the children are 
grown men and women, they will find great satis- 
faction inthe work of their school days.—From 
Forest Service Circular, issued by United States 
Department of Agriculture: + 


A TEACHER’S. RESOLUTIONS. 
BY C. F. PIKE, 
Ithaca, Michigan. 

To ae on the bright side. 

To talk less. and.teach more. 

To help pupils help themselves. 

‘To, earn. more than I am paid for. 

To care for the health of my pupils. 

To read from a good book each day. 

To teach wholesome truth by example. 

To be what I would have my pupils be. 

To be clean in person, speech, and thought. 

To keep my head cool and my heart warm, 

To-remember the joys and forget the sorrows, 

To. follow the footsteps of the Great Teacher. 

To awaken, minds and develop thinking power. 

To know my pupils better and love them more. 

To get all the good, clean fun out of life that I 
can. 

To teach the dignity of labor and the joy of ser-, 
vice. 

To take at least thirty minutes’ open-air exer- 
cise each day. 

To be loyal to my pupils, to my patrons, and to 
my board. 


QUESTIONS ON “HIAWATHA.” 


1. Write a brief biographical. sketch of the 
author. Name three of his poems. 

2. What is the style-of the poem? What is 
its meter? 

_ 3. Mention four of the principal characters. of 
this edda with the characteristics of each. - 

4. Locate the place where the scene was laid. 
What is “Gitche Gumee’”’? 

5. What is meant by “broad white road in 
heaven,” “heaven of flowers,’ “Kahgahgee,” 
“Opechee,” “Owaissa,” “Adjidaumo”? 

6. What marked the entrance of the Indian 
youth to manhood? 

?.. Give an account of how the Great Spirit 
came to man :with messages of peace. 

8. (a) Who was Iagoo? (b) What did he tell 
of the coming of the white man, and who wel- 
comed the message? 

9. Whom did Hiawatha marry? Describe 
her in the poet’s own words. 

10. Tell of Hiawatha’s education. 

11. What causes Indian summer? Give the 
origin of maize. 

12. What Michigan cities or towns are nated 
from the Indian names that occur in this poem? 

13. (a) What became of Hiawatha? (b) 
Quote a few lines of the passage, describing 18 
(a). 

14. (a) Which part of this poem do you like 
best? (b) Quote ten lines therefrom. 
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915. (a) Why is this poem beloved? (b) What 
basis did the author have for portraying such a 
character as Hiawatha?—Michigan State Exami- 
nations. 


A CIVIC LESSON IN CLEANLINESS. 

Watch a line that approaches the library desk. 
They are coming with hands extended for “library 
teacher’s” inspection. Library teacher has queer 
notions. You have to have clean hands before 
you can get a book “from offen her.” Sadie Gold- 
berger, just “joining” to-day, has made prepara- 
tion in accordance with this well-known tradition. 
Her hands are pronounced satisfactory, and she is 
offered the “signing book.” As directed, she 
reads aloud the pledge printed at the top of the 
page: “When I write my name in this book I 
promise to take good care of the books I use and 
to obey the rules.” 

What does that mean? she is asked. In the for- 
mula accepted from the Bowery to avenue, Sadie 
translates: “To wash your hands always before 
you read a book, and not to let my baby tear it.” 
To this pledge having subscribed her name, Sadie 
enters the’ privileges of the children’s room. 
More hands are coming and presented invariably 
palm upward. But library teacher inconveniently 
turns them over to examine the backs. She re- 
lentlessly scrutinizes Sammy Nedolowisky’s hands 
right across the knuckles. “It’s the most hardest 
place mit dirt to come from off,” Sammy urges 
deprecatingly, as he reads disapproval in the cen- 
sor’s face. His apology, however, not accepted, 
he retires for futher effort at the park fountain 
across the street. 

Following Sammy’s failure to pass muster, there 
is sudden activity along the line in his immediate 
rear. Hands the owners had thought might do 
are now looked at in doubt. “She’ll have a awful 
mad when she sees yourn,” Isidore Herzog warns 
his neighbor, Ikie Levinsky. Ikie gets busy. 
When he in turn approaches the desk, theré is a 
final surreptitious rub on the seat of his pants, 
and his hands are presented for inspection. It is 
an anxious moment. Ah, she nods! He passes. 
Then, “Teacher, teacher,’ tells Eva Myers, “he 
spit on ’em, and spit on ’em. I seen him from 
when he done it!” 

It is a method of ablution necessarily not ap- 
proved. But the line is long, and library teacher 
hasn’t time to hear. “Und sooner the soap is all 
gone from offen our house,” Abey Petrovsky is 
saying in despair, as he comes up the row for the 
fifth time, “an’ I can’t to do no more.” Not yet 
has he reached the standard, but in recognition of 
patient and repeated attempts, he is admitted.— 
Mabel Potter Daggett, in the Delineator. 


There is no interest more potent than that bred 
of ownership, and there is no question but that 
the response of the educational and financial 
authorities to the movement for school gardens is 
due to pride that this work should be conducted, 
not privately, but as a part of the public school 


system. The public is really interested in a move- 
ment only when public money is invested in it. 
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SUBJECTS FOR. COMPOSITION. 
EXPOSITION. 


How paper is made. 

How forests are cared for. 

The printing of a newspaper. 

The delivery of newspapers. 

How to take a snapshot. 

How to develop a film. 

The coining of money. 

A model dairy. 

A flour mill. 

An iron foundry. 

How to tap shoes. 

A sawmill. 

A windmill. 

A steam pump. 

A grain elevator. 

—Adapted from Berkeley’s “Writing from 
Models.” 


A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


BY WILLIAM GOULD VINAL, 
State Normal! School, Salem, Massachusetts. 


Temperance instruction is required in many 
states. The effects of alcohol are usually learned 
from a graded text-book and recited to the 
teacher. This method is decidedly out of harmony 
with. all other science teaching: where laboratory 
work is a basis for recitation. The following les- 
son has been planned upon the inductive or nat- 
ural means of teaching temperance. 

With what do we feed the fire engine? (Coal.) 

What does the coal need in order to burn well? 
(Air.) 

I am going to ask a question of this lighted 
candle. Find out how I ask the question and 
what answer the burning candle gives. Place 
lighted candle under an inverted bottle. Observe 
that the candle smokes and goes out. 

What question did I ask of the burning candle? 
(What does a candle need in order to burn?) 

What did the candle say? (It could not burn 
without air.) 

What do we use for fuel in our bodies? (Food.) 

What do we need in order that our food burn 
brightly? (Air.) 

How should we leave the windows in our bed- 
room when we go to bed? (Open.) If we do 
not our brains will become cloudy or smoky like 
the candle. We do not call it that, but we say 
that we have a what? (Headache). 

We are going to learn something about alco- 
hol. Of whom should we ask questions if we 
want to learn the truth about alcohol? (Alco- 
hol.) 

(Note: The questions asked the alcohol and the 
answers returned must be discovered and ex- 
pressed by the pupils. Because alcohol has cer- 
tain properties it is useful or harmful to our 
bodies. The child’s mind is receptive and forma- 
tive. He is led to know the effects of alcoho? 
through his own powers of observation and reas- 
oning rather than made to regard the thoughts 
of others as the only real source of knowledge.) 
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The teacher then works out the following 
table :— 


PROPERTIES OF 

ALCOHOL. (CARE OF Bopy. 
(What teaches?) 

Alcoho! takes 

Alcohol burns air away from 


1. Soak blotter frst and takes food, therefore 
inalco hol ; air away from Viking for air. | food not burned 
ama the blotter. head- 


Good to bathe 
2. Evaporates 
in alcohol. Feels cool. easily. in as hen fever 


Makes mouth 
8. Leave 
of alceho! Becomes weak. Soe 
corked. a false thirst. 
4. Ani ~ al Prevents ac- | Prevents ac- 
in alco- | Does notdecay.| tion of germs | tionof digestive 
1. of decay. juices. 
Hardens sub-| Takes water 
stances. out of tissues. easily diges 


Irritates lining 
tes 
Drop alco- Irritates ten- secretes 
hol on a cut. 8 der 
therefore hard 
to digest. 


What are the uses of alcohol? 
Why is alcohol harmful to the body? 
SPLIT INFINITIVES. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: Will the Journal 
of Education print the following editorial from the Kan- 
sas City Star, one of the best daily papers in the coun- 
try ?:— 

“‘To the Star: Permit me to call your attention to this 
sentence from Governor Woodrow Wilson’s inaugural 
address: ‘I would urge the imperative obligation we are 
under to change the law in this state to effectually pre- 
vent the abuse of the privilege of incorporation.” What 
. about a split infinitive from a university president? 

“ ‘Grammar.’ 

“To be sure. What about it? Why shouldn't a col- 
lege president or anybody else split an infinitive occa- 
sionally if he likes? The English language is a remark- 
ably flexible instrument. The standpatters are con- 
stantly trying to seize and bind it down, but as con- 
stantly it eludes them. ‘The slang of this generation be- 
comes the good usage of the next. Colloquial expres- 
sions and idioms are always in process of incorporation 
into the tongue. 

“When the split infinitive is awkward it evidently 
ought not to be used. Nobody who respects the English 
language would say: “You ought to not go.’ That split 
infinitive carries its own condemnation with it. But 
doesn’t ‘to effectually prevent the abuse’ sound easier 
and more effectivee than ‘effectually to prevent the 
abuse?’ 

“Grammar was made for the language, not the lan- 
guage for grammar. That finely idiomatic motto of the 
Commercial Club, ‘Make Kansas City a good place to 
live in,’ is always having to defend itself from purists 
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who would emasculate it into ‘Make Kansas City a good 
place in which to live.’ 

“There are a few rules of good usage which have be- 
come fixed in English and cannot be violated with im- 
punity.» The plural number in the noun takes a plural 
verb. The objective case follows a preposition. The 
past tenses of verbs must be observed. But, thank 
heaven! the arrangement of words in the sentence has 
never been determined in accordance with rigid rules by 
the masters of English. ‘he noun wsually precedes the 
verb, but if it goes more effectively after the verb in a 
particular imstance, then the inverted order is the thing. 

“Generally the infinitive, ‘to’ and all, stands as a sin- 
gle expression, one and indivisible. But if more force or 
greater ease is to be obtained by splitting it Governor 
Wilson or anybody else is justified in taking the liberty.” 

QUERY. 

What relation, if any, is President Lowell of Harvard 

University to the poet, James Russell Lowell? 


James Russell Lowell (1819-1891) was first cousin of 
John Amory Lowell (1798-1881), who was the grand- 
father of President A. Lawrence Lowell (1856—). James 
Russell Lowell’s uncle, Francis Cabot Lowell (1775- 
1817) founded the city of Lowell. His son, John Lowell 
(1799-1836), founded the Lowell Institute, of which his 
cousin, John Amory Lowell, was made the trustee. He 
was followed as trustee by his son, Augustus Lowell 
(b. 1830), and later by his son, President Lowell. 


MORE PERSEVERANCE. 

My dear Dr. Winship: I wish to tell you of another 
bey whom I think is a marvel of perseverance and in- 
dustry not only in school but in a business way. The 
young man in question is a Russian Hebrew who came, 
to this city and country less than five years ago. Being 
somewhat large of his age I placed him in a rapid pro- 
motion room of a grammar school rather than to send 
him to a primary rooni where he would perhaps feel 
out of place, but where his ignorance of English would 
naturally place him. During the less than five years 
which he has been here he has successfully passed 
through the five grades of the grammar school, is now a 
junior in the high school, is one of the best students in 
his class, and is particularly strong in Pnglish. 

Besides this, the young man in question has paid three 
and a lialf dollars for every week he has been here. 
Within a month he has told me that he has saved be- 
tween six and seven hundred dollars for a course at the 
Institute of Technology, which he hopes to take when 
he finishes the work in the high school. This money he 
has earned himself by selling goods which-he carried 
about with him. 

Newburyport has recently put in manual training in 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Wilbur F. 
Woodbury, a practical mechanic, is instructor in the 
work. Vocational training for boys in the high school 
will probably begin next fall. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. L. Willard, 
Superintendent, 


Newburyport, Mass. 


a 


If we are hopitig to reform mankind, we must begin, not with adults whine habits 
and ideals are set, but with children who are still plastic. We must begin with children 


in the home, the school, the street, the playground.— Charles W. Eliot. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION—VOLUME I. 
Edited by Paul Monroe, Ph. D., of Teachers College, 
wew York city, Assisted by fourteen department edi- 
tors and a thousand contributors. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, Cloth. Illustrated. (8x11.) 
‘653 pp. Price, $5.00 a volume, net. 

This is a masterly work, one long needed, and one 
that will be keenly appreciated. This first volume goes 
through Chrysostom, and treats of nearly 5,000 subjects. 
We can easily see how a critic can say many uncom- 
fortable things about the bringing of timely topics with 
the classic and the ancient. f course the school laws 
and conditions of the states of the Union which are 
given elaborately will be of no use in three years; in- 
deed, whole pages of this Volume I. are already value 
less. All such changeable matter should have been put 
in fine print with the usual time-table remark: “Subject 
to change hout notice.” .. The names of college and uni- 
versity pr ents are given, and they are often changed 
before the volume gets into print. It should print often: 
“For present officials.consult the World Almanac.” In 
the case of Arkansas, which was one of the first states 
to be written up, it is most unjust to the state. There are 
three columns of specific facts, often emphasized, in 
which searcely a statement will be true four months 
hence, of which comparatively little is true now. De- 
spite the vexation occasioned by this stating of tran- 
sient facts as though they were eternal verities, which is 
sure to. make the book a host of pitfalls, it is of inesti- 
mable value. It gives a vast, amount of information 
that is historic, and it does give innumerable biographl- 
eal sketches that are of interest and of value; it does 
give historic facts about educational institutions such as 
can be found nowhere else readily, and the cross refer- 
ences are of inestimable value. 


HALE’S “THE MAN.WEEHOUT A COUNTRY.” 
Edited by Samuel Marion Tucker, professor of English, 
Florida State Cellege for Women. New York: The 
‘Macmillan Company. Cloth. 16mo. 200 pp. Price, 
25 cents, net. 

“The Man Without a Country” is too well known to 
require comment, but Macmillan’s Pocket American 
Classics merit a word of commendation. There is no 
other handy set of texts which contains so many famous 
bits of literature, is so well edited, and appears in such 
desirable form. The covers are neat, the print is clear, 
and the notes are all that grammar and secondary 
schools could require. This volume contains in the in- 
troduction a sketch of the author’s life, an essay on the 
short story as a form of literature, and a critical essay 
on the three stories in this book: “The Man Without a 
Country,” “My Double and How He Undid Me,” and 
“The Children of the Public.” 


LITTLE JOURNEY TO OUR WESTERN WONDER- 
LAND. . By Felix J. Koch. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 222 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 
We do not recall a more entertaining word-picture of 

California and its wonders\than is to be found in this 

delightful volume, which is of the “Library of 

Travel” published by this enterprising Chicago firm. 

Those who have had the privilege of visiting California 

will see at once how charmingly the author has set the 

scenes they have witnessed for themselves. And those 
who have as yet been denied the trip will be easily able 
to imagine themselves there amid all the glories and 
beauties of that attractive state as they read the au- 

‘thor’s descriptions. And then the pictures! What a 

number of them, and what a charm in them! It is alto- 

gether a book as much for the home as for the school, 
and certainly deserves a wide circulation and a careful 
perusal. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Edited by John C. Rolfe, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Arthur W. Roberts 
of Brookline (Mass.) high school. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 540 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

An elaborate commentary on Caesar, with the text of 
Books L.-IV., and selections from Books V.-VII. The 
editors are gentlemen of large instructional experience 
in colleges and secondary schools east and west, and are 
competent for just such a work as this. The text occu- 
pies 182 pages, the annotations thereon 160, the vocabu- 
lary 100, and the introduction déaling with the life and 
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equipment of Caesar, and the grammatical constructions 

of the text, embraces 100 pages. The illustrations and. 
the maps are numerous and of the highest grade. The 

whole makes an edition of the Gallic war that seems 

complete, leaving nothing to be desired by either instruc- 

tor or student for the full understanding of this portion 

of early Roman history, or of the military chieftain who 

was bold enough and sagacious enough to establish an 

empire where there had been for many génerations at ~ 
least the semblance of a republic. The volume is a 

masterly bit of work. 


COOPER’S DEERSLAYER. Abridged and edited by 
Marion F. Lansing. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
12mo. 378 pp. Price, 65 cents. ’ 

The Leatherstocking Tales by Cooper are among the 
best of his voluminous works. The “Deerslayer’” is the 
first of that notable series: The figure represented by 
this title is one of the noblest characters of American 
Indian days, brave, manly, and just, and without the 
cruelty which was begotten in many a paleface pioneer 
by the savagery of his forest foes. On moral grounds 
as well as its literary finish the work is most commen- 
dable. But Cooper—as is well known—was inclined to 
profuseness, not too much for his time when books were 
not so many as now, but altogether too much so to meet 

.the needs of to-day. So the editor has very wisely 
abridged the story, leaving out, however, only those por- 
tions that could be safely sacrificed without marring the 
story in the slightest. Here, then, we have an abbre- 
viated story of the “Deerslayer,” and in this form it Is 
much more likely to be acceptable to pupils in high 
school and in the upper grammar grades, for whom it 
has been specially prepared. 


ENGLISH BOOK FOR FOREIGNERS. Designed as 
an Assistant in the Teaching and Studying of English. 
By Mary O’Reilly, Darwin school, Chicago. Illus- 
trated ‘by Bess Devine. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com-* 
pany. Paper covers. 65 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

One of the enormous wastes in school work in large 
cities has been in the teaching of English to foreign- 
born children. The time-honored (dishonored) way not 
only wasted much precious time, but it did little toward 
eliminating the brogue, dialect, accent, and idioms of 
their native language, so that they advertised their na- 
tionality on all occasions. Miss O’Reilly has had ex- 
perience in evening school work with foreigners, and 
knows full well the difficulties involved. She has given 
other teachers an inexpensive little book by which these 
children can be readily taught how to speak and write 
about the things they see and do in their regular life. 


MERRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS: THE OREGON 
_ TRAIL. By Francis Parkman. Edited by Clarence 
Walton Vail, Brooklyn. New York: Charles E. Merrill 

Company. Cloth. 553 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Nothing of Parkman’s has a better classic touch than 
“The Oregon Trail,” and no American is “well read” 
who does not know Parkman’s style such as he gets at 
his best in this volume. Fortunate are high school and 
academy students of to-day who have such reading as- 
signed them in the college preparation. 


TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Bye 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


‘‘A Laboratory Manual for the Solution of Problems in Biology.” 
By R. W. Sharpe. Price, 75 cents.——“ Eng!ish Composition’’—Book 
One. By Stratton D. Brooks. Price, 75 cents.—— “Elements of 
Geology.” By E. Biackwelder and H. H. Barrows. Price, $1.40. —— 
“Essentials of Biology.” By G. W. Hunter. Price, $1.25. New York: 
American Book Company. 

“Hoffman's Iwan der Schreckliche und Sein Hund.” By C. M. 
Poor. Price, 60 cents. New York: Oxford University Press. 

“School Management.”” By Albert Salisbury. Chicago: Row, 
Peterson & Co. 

By E. B. Lowry., M.D. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: 
“Plain Facts on Sex Hygiene.” 


By William Lee Howard. 
New York: Edward J. Clode 


Cyclopedia of Education.” (Vol. 1.)Edited by Paul Monroe. Price, 
$5.00. -— ‘‘Elements of Zoology.’’ By C. B. Davenport and G. C. 
Davenport. Price, $125. —— “Physical Geography for Schools.” 
By Bernard Smith. Price, $1.10. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“War or Peace.” By H. M. Chittenden. Price, $1.00. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. 

“The Classic Myths in English Literature and Art.” By C. M. 
Gayley. Price, $1.60. Botton: Ginn & Co. 
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‘EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hoe] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 17 and 18: Central Mlinois 
Teachers’ Association, Peoria. 

April 5, 6, 7: Northern Minnesota 
Association, St, Cloud; president, 
T. A. Erickson, Alexandria, 


April 6-8: Southern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Carbondale. 
April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

BOSTON. Bight local teachers’ 
associations have already joined the 
newly-organized Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Federation. They repre- 
sent more than 1,200 teachers, and 
most of them sent delegates to the 
recent meeting. The new organiza- 
tion had three representatives pres- 
ent at the teachers’ pension hearing 
at the state house February 21. The 
association 1s seriously at work, and 


it is to be hoped that teachers’ asso- | 


ciations from all over the state will 
join immediately. 

Superintendent Brooks says: “In 
September last the Boston school 
committee placed in operation a new 
system of records of the member- 
ship. attendance, and scholarship of 
pupils in the Boston schools which 
has become a matter of national im- 
portance. This system was author- 
ized by the school committee upon 
the recommendation of Superintend- 
ent Brooks. It was constructed bya 
committee of school principals, of 
which Charles M. Lamprey, director 
of the model school, was chairman. 
The United States commissioner of 
education at Washington early be- 
came interested in it and was so fa- 
vorably impressed that he had 
printed at the national government's 
expense enough samples of the sev- 
eral Boston blanks and a circular de- 
scribing them for distribution 
throughout the country. He sent a 
copy of each blank and the circular 
describing them to the superintend- 
ents of schools of towns and cities in 
all parts of the United States, ac- 
companied by a request for an opin- 
ion as to whether the Boston system 
met their requirements and was suit- 
able for adoption as a uniform rec- 
ord for the nation. The commis- 
sioner’s circular was issued only a 
few weeks ago, yet he has already 
received 531 replies, 478 of which 
are indorsements of the Boston sys- 
tem. Prior to the action of the com- 
missioner at Washington, the com- 
mittee on uniform statistics of 
prominent educators, representing 
various parts of the country, met in 
New York city and went over the en- 
tire subject of the standardization of 
school records. The systems in 
operation in various cities were 
studied, but the committee finally 
voted to recommend to the commis- 
sioner of education at Washington 
the Boston system. The Boston 
system is composed principally of 
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four parts: An admission; discharge, 
and promotion card for each pupil, 
which forms the basis of the sys- 
tem; an attendance and scholarship 
record sheet kept by each teacher; 
an office record card for each pupil, 
from which a principal may at a 
glance obtain the complete record of 
a pupil from the time of his first en- 
trance into school, and a transfer 
eard to record the change of pupliis 
from one district to another. The 
Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion now has the question of state 
adoption of the system under con- 
sideration.” 


CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard 
Teachers’ Association will hold its 
twentieth annual meeting in the new 
lecture hall on Saturday, March 11. 
The morning session will be open to 
the public, but the dinner and the 
afternoon session will be for mem- 
bers only. The topic for discussion 
at both morning and afternoon ses- 
sions will be “Does the Present 
Trend Toward Vocational Education 
Threaten Liberal Culture?” Among 
the speakers will be David A. Ellis, 
the speakers will be Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, professor of education in Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University, and 
Robert A. Wood, head of the South 
End House, Boston. The general 
discussion will be led by Professor 
H. W. Holmes of. Harvard, and the 
speakers will include W. B. Snow of 
Boston, Miss Florence E. Leadbetter 
of Boston, and Professor W. A. Neil- 
son of the Harvard Mnglish depart- 
ment. At the afternoon discussion 
chairman of the Boston school com- 


mittee; William R. Thayer, editor of | 


the Harvard Graduates’ magazine, 
and George S. Smith, president of 
the Boston chamber of commerce. 


MALDEN. Tne high = school 
alumni recently gave a banquet in 
honor of C. A. Daniels, who has been 
connected with Malden schools for 
fifty years. He has acted as a 
teacher and the principal in the high 
school and as superintendent of 
schools. Speeches were made by the 
most prominent men in the city, and 
the occasion was one of honor. 

MELROSE. Frank F. Preble, 
who was connected with the Boston 
school department as teacher and 
master for forty-five years, died at 
his home at 114 Trenton street, this 
city, recetitiy of heart disease, 
Mr. Preble first taught in the Chap- 
man school in 1875. Later he re 
ceived the appointment as master of 
the Adams school. In 1910 he was 
Tetired on a pension. 


NEWTON. The first of a series 
of talks on “Vocations for Girls” was 
given at the Newton Technical high 
school Friday morning by Mrs. Ber- 
trand E. Taylor of Newton Centre. 
Mrs. Taylor spoke of the great num- 
ber of vocations open to girls at the 
present time, and gave some valu- 
able suggestions as to the qualities 
that are necessary for success in any 
vocation. She also told her hearers 
what should determine one’s choice 
of a vocation. The other subjects of 
the series are: “What Is the Work of 
a Mother’s Helper and How Can One 
Prepare for That Work?” “The Kind 
of Girl Who Would Make a Good 
Nurse,” “The Bright Side of a 
Nurse’s Life,” “The Life of a Sales- 
girl: Its Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages,” “Why Is a Good House- 
keeper the Most Important Person in 


“PREVENTION ™ OF DISEASE 
CONTAGIOUS AMONG 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


How it Can Be Accomplished. 


HB prevention of disease contagion 
among school children has long 
been a subject of serious study 

and exhaustive experimentation. 

Medical science has demonstrated 

that disease contagion is easily 
transmitted by dust, and that circulat- 
ing dust, moreover, is the greatest 
carrier and distributer of disease 
germs known. The true remedy, 
then—the true preventive of disease 
transmission—lies in the extermina- 
tion of dust and its millions of living 
bacilli. 


Dusty floors simply teem with these 
micro-organisms. Sweeping will not 
dispose of them. The action of the 
broom merely swishes the dust and 
germs into the air and affords an @p- 
portunity for them to circulate with 
every current of air.. We must, then, 
dangerous, and there should be a cru- 
sade in every school, every store, in 
every public building against the 
practice. 

Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
the most effective dust collector and 
floor preservative yet discovered. It 
does not evaporate, and floors on 
which it is used require but three or 


four treatments a year to secure 
gratifying results. 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is 
used the dust adheres to the floor 
and may be collected and disposed of 
without polluting the atmosphere, so 
that the dangers from dry-sweeping 
may be now entirely eliminated. 

There are thousands of schools 
throughout the country using Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing with remarkable 
success, and it is a fact that the 
health of many communities has been 
advanced by the use of this prepara- 
tion on the floors of schools, stores, 
and public buildings. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not, 
however, intended for household use, 
and no one should attempt to apply it 
to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides 
being the logical remedy for the dust 
evil, is also a splendid floor presefva- 
tive. Floors on which it is used will 
not crack or split, and will last much 
longer than untreated floors. 

prove that our claims for 
Standard Floor Dressing are capable 
of actual demonstration, we are mak- 
ing an offer to officials in charge of 
public buildings and schools. We 
will treat the floor of one room or 
corridor free of all cost, so that you can 
ersonally see that the Standard 
Poor Dressing will most effectually 
keep down the dust and thus lessen 
the danger of contagion. To locali- 
ties far removed from our agencies 
we — free with full 
directions for applying. 
We will be pleased to 
send particulars and 
our book, “Dust and 
Its Dangers,” to any 
address upon request. 
Standard loor Dress- 
ing is sold nearly 
everywhere in barrels, 
half-barrels, and in 
one and five-gallon 
cans. If not to be had 
in your locality, we 
will quote prices on 
application. Address 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
} (Incorporated) 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER 


So a business ! 


NEVER more friends of the “ Holden System.” 


NEVER 


adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 


material with cheap wood pulp. 
ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 


‘One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. 


Free 


Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 


You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 


Inside Protection. 


Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


©. HOLDEN, Secy. 


the Household?” “How Greatly Are 
We Dependent Upon Good Cook- 
ing?” “The Advantages of Work in a 
Well-managed Manufacturing 
tablishment,” “What Positions Are 
Opened to a Skilful Needlewoman?” 
“Books That Every Girl Should 
Know.” 


SOMERVILLE. Sam Walter Foss 
died last Sunday, after an illness of 
nearly a year. Mr. Foss was born in 
Candia, N. H., in 1858, the son of 
genuine Yankee parents. He lived 
in this country town until he was 
fourteen years old, when his folks 
moved to Portsmouth. In 1877 he 
graduated from Brown University, 
and was made class poet. Out of 
college he went into  book-selling, 
then into newspaper work. As edi- 
tor of the Yankee Blade he became 
well known as a humorist, and then 
he kept steadily at work on poetry. 
The product of his labor is best seen 


in the four well-known volumes, 
“Back Country Poems,” “Whiffs 
from Wild Meadows,’ “Dreams in 


Homespun,” and “Songs of War and 
Peace.” In 1898 he was elected li- 


brarian of the Somerville public li- 
brary, and it was in this position 
that his genius, administrative abil- 
ity, and love for humanity came out. 
He “democratised literature” by in- 
stituting several new features in the 
library—a children’s department of 
exceptional attractiveness, a system 
of local delivery, and a plan permit- 
ting visitors to go among the stacks 
and look over the books. The fact 
that the Somerville public library 
has the second largest circulation in 
the state is due entirely to Mr. Foss. 
Such is a brief sketch of the man’s 
life. In next week’s issue there will 
be fuiler appreciation of the poet, the 
humorist, the philosopher, and the ll- 
brarian. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Children under sixteen are no 
longer permitted to work in mercan- 
tile establishments on Saturday even- 
ings nor for four evenings preceding 
Christmas. 

PROVIDENCE. The city is to in- 
vest $150,uu0 in playgrounds this 
year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. This city nas re- 
cently arranged for a considerable 


increase in salaries as _ follows: 
First grade, $200; second grade, 
$200; third grade, $175; fourth 


grade, $175; fifth grade, $175; sixth 
grade, $150; seyenth grade, $100; 
eighth grade, $100. These ftgures 
represent the increase in the max!- 
mum salary for each grade. The 
minimum or beginning salary is $500, 
with an increase of $100 for the first 
year’s experience, and $50 for each 
year thereafter until the maximum 
is reached. The maximum for each 
grade is as follows: Kindergarten, 
$750; First first grade, $800; second 
first grade, $750; second grade, $750; 
third grade, $750; fourth grade, $750; 
fifth grade, $800; sixth grade, $800; 
seventh grade, $800; eighth grade, 
$850. 


DARIEN. At the meeting of the 
Round Table of Fairfield County, 
Conn., held here on February 11, 
resolutions were adopted favoring 
the Connecticut pension bill and fa- 


The engravi 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS! 


| Just the thing you have been looking for to present to your Pupils 


A DECIDED SUCCESS was our plain, engraved souvenir last year. The large number we sold con- 
vinees us that the teachers are looking for something artistic rather than a highly colored souvenir. 


herewith shows our new design which is engraved in rich photo brown Ink. The 


word “Souvenir” instead of being in brown like last year is embossed in gold, which gives it a richer 
appearance. At the top appears the date “1911,” which was not on last year. Around the photo isa 
very beautiful frame embossed in plain white which is another feature cur last year’s style did not 
ossess. The photo is same size as last year’s being 11-2 x 21-8 inches. These souvenirs were especial- 
1 pectaned for the higher grade teachers and also those of the lower grades who do not care for any- 
thing so flashy. We also have the highly colored souvenirs, and will be pleased to send you samples 
of our full line upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 

The size of souvenir is 3 1-2x5 inches, and contains 12 pages, including the cover, and the inside 
contains a small poem, entitled ‘Close of School’’ (not the one we used last year) together with other 
appropriate matter. We print for you the name of your school, district number, township, county, 
state, school board, teacher, and scholars, which matter you must send us wher you order. We fur- 
nish these sonvenirs with or without photo of teacher or schoolhouse. If photo is wanted you must 
send us a photograph of yourself or schoolhouse, and we will make a smal! photo to appear on each 
souvenir. We can copy a large or small photo, but if you want the best results, send us a good clear 

hoto that is not too small. our photograph will be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed 
be first-class and they will not fade. Note: The photos we use on our souvenir style 9 are much 
larger than the ones we have been making, being 1 1-2x21-8 inches, and we think you will find them 
larger than any others obtainable. This is one of the good features of our new design, and we are 
sure you will be more than pleased with the Photo. 

Price, postpaid, 120r less without photo, 85cents. Additional ones,5 cents each. 12 or less with photo, $1.00. Additional ones, 6 
cents each. Our souvenirs are possibly not the cheapest, but the best. Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5 cents perdozen. Inno 
case will we fill orders for less 4 a there are scholars’ names to be printed. A 2-cent stamp will bring you samples and circulars and price 
list of photo post cards and photographs. 

Our souvenirs are exactly as represented here, and if you do not find them so, vou may 
That’s the way we have been doing business for the last eleven years. Remittance must accompany all orders. 
your order due to our carelessness, we will gladly reprint it free of charge. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Box 212, Canal Dover, Ohio 


Souvenir No. 9 


return them, and we will refund your money. 
If any errors are made in 
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voring a minimum salary of $400. for 
teachers outside of incorporated 
cities and $500 for those within such 
cities. The next meeting will be 
held at New Canaan Saturday, May 
6. Superintendent BH. C. Andrews of 
Greenwich is president. 


NORTH STONINGTON. Theo- 
dore W. King, supervisor of schools 
for the towns of North Stonington 
and Ledyard, arranged a meeting 
for the teachers of both towns in the 
Wheeler library at North Stoning- 
ton February 17. An address on the 
teaching of reading was expected by 
Miss Miriam S. Skidmore, a teacher 
in the State Normal Training school 
at Willimantic. Miss Skidmore, be- 
ing unable to keep her appointment 
by reason of illness, sent as a substi- 
tute the principal of the school, 
Henry T. Burr, who spoke on the 
teaching of history, giving a fine ad- 
dress. The meeting was followed by 
a social hour, the arrangements ad- 
mirably carried out under the direc- 
‘ion of Miss Phoebe B. Sheffield. 
Tea and cake were served, two of 
the local teachers, Miss Phoebe 
Lewis and Miss Mary Chapman 
pouring. 

WILLIMANTIC. A teachers’ in- 
stitute was held in the building of 
the State Normal school in this city 
Saturday, February 25. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Morning ses- 
sion, 9.30 to 10.15, “History in the 
Elementary School,” Henry T. Burr, 
principal of the State Normal Train- 
ing school, Willimantic; 10.20 to 
11.05 a. m., “Language,” Miss Kath- 
erine T. Harty, supervisor of train- 
ing schools, Danbury; 11.15 a, m. to 
12 m., “Penmanship,” Harry Hous- 
ton, supervisor of penmanship, New 
Haven. Afternoon session, 1 to 1.45, 
“Management of a Rural School,’ 
Miss -Hansin D. Wiedl, Danbury; 
1.50 to 2.35, reading, Miss Miriam S. 
Skidmore, supervisor of training, 
State Normal school, Willimantic; 
2.40 to 3.25, ““Waste in the School,” 
Charles B. Hine, secretary of the 
state board of education, Hartford. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


In New York state cities and union 


free schools may establish high 
schools of agriculture, mechanic arts, 
and home making, and the state will 
aid such institutions by contributing 
$500 per annum for the first teacher 
and $200 per annum for each succeed- 
ing teacher. 


NEW YORK CITY. The Women 
Principals’ Association has organized 
for 1911 with these ofticers: Presi- 
dent, Miss Mary L. Brady, principal 
Public School 177; first vice-president, 
Miss Mary A. Curtis, principal Public 
School 20, The Bronx; second vice- 
president, Miss Margaret Knox, prin- 
cipal Public School 15; third vice- 
president, Miss Ida Ikelheimer, prin- 
cipal Public School 68; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Ellen M. Phillips, princi- 
pal Public School 131; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Margaret O’Connell, 
principal Public School 31; treasurer, 
Miss Teresa E. Bernholz, principal 
Public School 9.—School. 

A teacher of this city on a salary of 
$1,425 has gone into bankruptcy with 
‘liabilities of about $130,000 and assets 
of about $83,000. 


POUGHKEEPSID. Mrs. Russell 
Sage has recently given Vassar Col- 


Preserve Your Beauty 


A clear skin, healthy complexion and bright eye 
are the result of robust health. If you prize the 
good looks with which Nature has endowed you, 
avoid excesses and obey the laws of Hygiene. 


Pills 


are marvellous beautifiers. They cleanse the body of. its 
accumulated poisons, purify the blood and tone the system. 
Blotches, pimples, and sallowness disappear. Rosy per- 
fection will come instead. In every way Beecham’s Pills 


Will Help You 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 


Every woman who values good health should read 
special instructions with every box of our pills, 


W, J, ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., President Emeritus 


largest school of Ora , Literawere, and 
Pedag America. I 
the a knowledge of his 


expression, whether as a creative thinker eran 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory on application to talogue and full information 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AvE., 
mow BOSTON, 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd, 
Denver, Col., 405 C 


New Yorks N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washingion, 1505 Penn. Ave, 
Portland, Ore., 611 


r Bldg. Los Angeles 
Bide. 


BOSTON 
2-A Park Street. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass 


. For both sexes, For ca’ 


address the Principal, A.C. Boypenx, M. A. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcuEura, Maes. 


sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Cai., 238 Dougias Bldg. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREA 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers” FAigenc 


for teachers direct from schoo] autborities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
J - CHICAGO 


ACKSON BOULEVARD 


“KELLOGG’S AGENCY seas, tow Yr, ext, 1509 


short notice for high gage positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone, No advance 


nth year. Enrollment in 


Madison, Wis., 


EACHERS’ AGENCY, wasn: 


two agenc at 


p Ni ies 
he AR Kk rice of one. Our free literature tells what we 
‘ ave done for-others. Address either office. 


Miss E, F. Foster, Mgr. 


Established 1890 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Connection 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(The Teachers’ Ce-operative Assn. of New England.) 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau 


CHARLES R. COFFIN, A. M., Manager. 


Two years’ REGISTRATION FREE, for a limited time. 


3823 California Avenue, N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


U ‘ tsi Special courses for TEACHERS. College courses in Arts and 
nive Science for COLLEGE CREDIT. Courses in ELEMENTARY AGRI- 

CULTURE, MANUAL TRAINING, DRAWING, HOME ECONOMICS 
of Vermont | science. 


Summer School 
July 3 to A 


The University is situated on the shore of Lake Champlain between 
the Adirondack and the Green Mountains and enjoys many natural 
advantages,—cool climate, beautiful scénery, historic surroundings, a 

1 1 varied topography affording a wide range of study in natural science. 
s For information address J. F. Messenger, Director, Burlington, Vt 


Some New Books. 


Title. . Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Classic Myths in English Literature........ Gajle Ginn & Co., Boston 1.60 
English Composition—Book One..... ........... Brooke American Book Co.,_ 
Elements of Geology .............. Blackwelder & Barrows 140 
The Children’s Singleton Sturgis WaltonCo., ‘ 1.95 
A Cyclopedia of Education (Vol. [.)............. Monroe[Ed.] The MacmillanCo., “ 5.00 
Physical Geography for Schools........... ..... Smith 
The Country Church and the Rural 

sh Butter- field Univ.of Chicago Press, Chi 1.08 
A = for Rest and Worship ................... Dana Revell & Co., N.Y. 1.25 
The Broad Highway ............ Farnol Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.35 
Holland George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila. 1.50 
School Salisbury Row, Peterson & Co., 


SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will bégin 
_ July 5th and continue for six weeks. 
Thorough courses in English, Class- 
-ies, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science 
and Agriculture. 
The expenses are very low. The lo- 
_ @ation is an ideal one for simmer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 
For information address. 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


lege $150,000, and the alumnae of 
Chicago have just given the college 
$50,000. The fiftieth anniversary has 
proved to be a great “boost” for Vas- 
sar’s finances. 

ITHACA. Mrs. Russell Sage gives 
Cornell $300,000. 

BLMIRA,. This city has as keen 
an educational awakening as ever 
came to any city. The choice of Don 
©. Bliss of Brockton, Mass., was the 
signal for a condition of things un- 
heard of in these parts previously. 
The fact that he was elected, that he 


MENEELY &CO. 


HURCH, 


The Old Reliable | C 
CHIME, 


Menee!ly Foundry, 


ELL 


TATE NOR¥ h 


partment for the pe 


gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. 
MAN, Principal. 


. AsBURY 


WASHINGTON 


SEVEN-DAY 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 


January 13, 27, February 10, 24, 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, 
May 5, 1911 


Round-Trip Rate from Boston, $28.50 


Stop-overat Baitimore, Phii- 
adelphia, and New York 
returning 
For detailed information apply to Rod- 
ney Macdonough, D. P. A., No. 5 
Bromfield Street, Cornér Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


could be elected, was the biggest 
thing ofall. The board of education 
is not only unanimous in support of 
new conditions, but it is intensely in 
earnest. Lessthan a year has passed 
since the new departure, and all sorts 
of good things have been inaugurated. 
Public interest has been aroused. 
Parents’ organizations are being 
started in each school district. A 
large and active committee on schools 
has been appointed in the Social Ser- 
vice League. Under its auspices large 
and very enthusiastic mass meetings 
have been held. One was addressed 
by Superintendent C. F. Carroll of 
Rochester, and another by Mrs. Helen 
Barrett Montgomery, ex-school com- 
missioner of Rochester; subject: “A 
Modern System of Education.” Busi- 
ness men are intensely interested and 
are serving on committees. There is 
a splendid public sentiment back of 
school improvement activities. The 
newspapers are giving space and edi- 
torial mention to various school un- 
dertakings. Superintendent Bliss has 
spoken by invitation at various 
churches, at the Y. M. C. A., and 
private clubs. Everywhere he is 
greeted with great heartiness. 


VIRGINIA. 


COLUMBIA. Dr. Daniel Fieis- 
cher, for many years superintendent 
of this city, has been elected county 
superintendent. He succeeds M. J. 
Brecht, to whose promotion by the 
governor to a state position with a 
large salary and an opportunity for 
distinguished service we referred in 
a recent issue. Dr. Fleischer is one 
of the most scholarly professional 
men in the state, and is devoted to 
educational causes. 


The girl of the . is always ready 
to hear the right man pop the ?— 
Somerville Journal. 


BRIDGEWATER, 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Mary Norman, the impersonator; 
Charles Lovenberg’s big musical 
comedy, “College Life,” with a eom- 
pany of twenty singers, dancers, and 
comedians; Yorke and Adams, late 
stars of “Playing the Ponies,” and 
the Bight Berlin Madcaps are among 
the principal features next week. 
Yorke and Adams, two of the great- 
est Hebrew comedians on the stage 
to-day, come with an entirely new 
program. The Eight Berlin Mad- 
caps is one of the liveliest aggrega- 
tions of pretty girls that has ever 
come to America. Another will be 
Gerald Griffin and company, while 
other features will be John Birch, 
“the man with the hats’; the Three 
Athletes in gymnastic feats; and 
Sharp and Wilkes in singing and 
dancing. 

The following extracts are taken 
from a letter received at the office of 


the superintendent of public instruc-+ 


tion of Ilinois:— 

“IT am a rural school teacher be- 
eause I prefer teaching in the coun- 
try. I have used my influence in 
favor of nine-months’ schools for the 
country boys and girls each year, 
the best teachers that can «be se- 
cured, modern up-to-date school- 
rooms and school apparatus. I be- 
lieve that the best is none too good 
for the country children, and I have 
fad the pleasure of securing the co- 
operation of the different school 
boards with which I have labored. 
We have found that where there is 
a will there is a way to accomplish 
that which should be done. I am 
greatly interested in the teaching of 
agriculture, domestic science, and 
manual training in the country 
schools. Have done what we could 
along these lines for the past four 
years. Have organized Boys’ Ex- 
periment and Girls’ Home Culture 
Clubs. A district organization is 
maintained among the children with 
duly elected and qualified officers.” 


Notice to Journal of Education 
Readers. 


We wish to call the attention of 
every reader of the Journal of Educa- 
tion to the advertisement of the Seibert 
Printing Company, which appears on 
page 248 this issue. Every teacher 

’ who desires an elegant yet inexpensive 
present for her scholars at the close of 
school will do well to send for their 
samples of fine lot of souvenirs, 


FREE TU(TION SCHOLARSHIP 

Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one student in each county and city in the 
United States. Normal, Academic, and Busi- 
ness Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin, 
Botany, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Geometry, 
Geology, Physical Geography, 
Methods, Zoology, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Book keeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Commercial Law. 50 other 
branches from which to select. Cut out this 
ad.and mail with application for Free Tuition. 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


are safe, effective and convenient. The best 
remedy for coughs, hoarseness and sore throat. 
Prompt and safe, Free from opiates—The oldest 
and best remedy. 

Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THREE normal places filled in the same week of January, 1911, illustrate the methods of this 
Agency. All were in state normal schools who have frequently employed teachers 
through us before and who made direct application to us, and in each case we recommended 
only a single candidate and notified no one else. The principal of the Castleton, Vt., normal 
met our candidate at Utica; the principal of the Geneseo normal met our candidate at 
Syracuse. The principal of the Oneonta NORMAL seen the candidate recommended and 
normal inquiredby telephone if we had how she impressed us; and though this 
was the most important of the three places he engaged her through us without seein 
her. Wehave been doing this work years; seems along while, doesn’t it 
But the schools that experimented wi us twenty-seven years a come © us 
with confidence. We can’t give every school the teacher it wants, and when 
we can not we say so. When we say, “We know just what you PLACES 
want and this teacher will fill the bill,” that usually fills the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSLTIONS FILLED, 7,500 | 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


TEACHERS’ AGENC 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


MERICAN : : 


and FOREIGN (superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
‘or every department of truction ; recommends good Schools to parents, Call on 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and oe everywhere our 
to our new booklet ‘“‘Teaching as a Bus .” Western Ofhces 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


8 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


rmanent clients. YOU want 
, Realty Building, Spokane, 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, —— 236-237 Empire Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: . 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 
High, Bey ope and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some xg 8 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furt 
nformation, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
2-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
. Send for circulars. : 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres, Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
} hg Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 

o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
Street, Boston 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A 8u 


rior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) othoiate 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 252 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


A 
PLACING 
AGENCY 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


COME OUT WEST Where it a to Teach 

Our “ placing service ” is unique in the educational field, edo not send 
you printed notification blanks orp Pp to “go after” vacancies, or rn- 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 


upon your qualifications, showi preparation, personal ty, credentials and 
experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire. 


Kindly send me your booklet, “‘A Placing Agency for Teachers, The 
aw it Works.” 
ame 
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Our Latest 
School Census 


just eompleted, shows a heavy increase over the 
highest previous total of Remington Typewriters 
used in business schools. It shows a 2 to 1 Rem- 
ington majority over any other typewriter. 


The Remington is the World’s 
Standard Typewriter 


Hence it fol- 
lows that ‘‘Miss 
Remington” is 
the world’s 
standard  typ- 
ist, and the 
number of 
“Miss Reming- 
tons’’ is grow- 
ing every day. 
They know by 
experience that 
it pays best to 
operate the 
best. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incerporated) 
New York and Every where 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


There has been so much written and said 
lately about the Railroads that it seems a 
book upon this subject at this time will be of 
interest. It is styled: 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! 
A NEW BOOK! 


or, 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill 
Have Done for the World. 


A new issue, judiciously illustrated, covering the 
space between Hero's Eolipile, one hundred and 
thirty years B. C., and the most palatial train drawn 
by the latest twentieth century engine, is now 
offered as a Supplementary Reader for Seventh and 
higher grades. 

Two styles of binding: Cloth with gold legend. 
Paper, illuminated cover ; picture of Watt watching 
the teakettle. 

By mail: Paper cover, 35 cents ; Cloth, 65 cents. 

Address the author, 
ALEXANDER HOGG, M.,A., LL.D., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Do Not Fail to Visit The 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


THE PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
SCENIC ATTRACTION OF THE WORLD 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 


A valley of marvelous beauty and grandeur, unique in its assemblage of sheer 
walls of great height and the number of its stupendous waterfalls, 


MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


The Giants of the Forest amaze the beholder as he contemplates their great height 
and age,—older than historic dynasties. 


GOOD HOTELS AND CAMPS 


The traveler here finds the best of accommodations at reasonable rates, a most 
charming place to spend a few days or weeks. 


DAILY TRAIN SERVICE TO THE PARK LINE 


Only a few hours’ ride from San Francisco, traveling through the great San 
Joaquin Valley. Pullman trains by night, Observation—Parlor cars by day, 
Three to five days’ trip from San Francisco, 


Ask for Yosemite Descriptive Folder 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD ARE 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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